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departure, gave to the ruler of Thaton eight hairs of his 
head. Selying ou the accuracy of the information, Thiri- 
mathauka felt a great desire to find out the precious 
relics, in order to have them distributed in eleven towns 
of Henzawatti, in eleven towns of Koutliein, and in eleven 
towms of Mouttama. These three countries constitute 
what is called -Eamagnia. All happened agreeably to his 
wishes. The relics were duly found on mount Inda- 
danoo, in the very dzedi in which they had been enshrined, 
and were distributed in the various towns, as above men- 
tioned. It is probable that there occurred' at Thaton the 
same curious fact which we know to have taken place in 
Ceylon, viz. : Eeligion was propagated at first by the means 
of oral tradition. 

The first one who made an attempt to possess himself 
of a copy of the sacred scriptures was Buddhagosa, a reli- 
gious of Thaton, of the pounha race. That man embarked 
at Thaton, which was then on or near the sea. That 
place is in the Eamagnia country, and is inhabited by a 
people called Moun. He sailed to Ceylon in the year of 
religion '943,^ under the reign of King Mahanama. He 
resided three years on that island, wrote the Pitagat on 
palm leaves with the Burmese characters which was 
found written in the language and characters of Ceylon. 
In another manuscript we read that he translated into 
Pali the scriptures which were in the language of Ceylon. 
Buddhagosa remained three years in Ceylon, in order to 
complete the work he had undertaken. During his stay 
in that island the people were, so much pleased with him 
that they made him many and costly presents on his 
leaving their country. He brought over with him to 
Souwana-boiimi, which is in the Eamagnia country, a 
complete collection of the scriptures. 

In or about the year of the Pagan era 419,^ the forty- 
second, some say, the forty-fourth king of Pagan, named 
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Anaurata, having invaded the Eamagnia country, pos- 
sessed himself of the Mounts territories and entered trium- 
phant into the venerable city of Thaton. He took away 
from that place the collection of scriptures brought 
over from Ceylon by Buddhagosa, as well as the most 
learned among the Eahans. With the aid of these distin- 
guished Eahans, religion was then firmly established in 
Pagan. He became master of the whole of the Eamag- 
nia country, which includes Henzawatti, Mouttama, and 
Kouthein. 

We have alluded briefly to the reconciliation that has 
taken place in Ceylon between the three great schools. 
Two of them the Bayagiri and the Dzetawon merged into 
the great Mahawihara school, which had always held up 
the orthodox doctrines. In the year that followed that 
event — that is to say, in the year of religion 1714 of the 
Pagan’s era 522® — many Eahans, natives of Thaton, Pagan 
and other places in Eamagnia, attended by a large retinue, 
crossed over to Ceylon for the express purpose of wor- 
shipping the relics and the Bodi tree, and making them- 
selves perfectly acquainted with the genuine doctrine and 
discipline. As a matter of course, they joined the Maha- 
wihara school. They remained on that island during 
nearly one year. One of the party, named Tsapada, who 
was but a young Samane, was raised to the dignity of 
Patzin, according to the rules and regulations adopted 
by the Mahawihara. The party, having performed their 
devotions, and penetrated themselves with the spirit of 
the community in which they had spent a year, returned 
to their countries. The young religious, who had been 
but recently ordained, applied to his superior and ob- 
tained permission to remain behind in Ceylon for the 
\ purpose of studying the Pitagat and mastering its con- 
'tients. 
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After ten years of unwearied application he went 
back with four companions, named Malieinda, Thiw^ali, 
Ananda, and Ealiula. After their landing in the neigh- 
bourhood of Cape ISTegrais, they spent a year in Kouthein, 
and finally reached I’agan in the eighth year of the reign 
of KingNarapati-siscoof the Pagan era 534 :==; to 1173 A.D. 
Ill this iiiannor, l>y the exertions of those live religious, 
the religion of Ceylon was Jirinly established and set up 
in Pagan. In tliis manner the doctrines and institutions 
preached and set u]) in Ceylon by Maheinda and his 
companions were blended with the doctrines and institu- 
tions which the venerable Thauna and Outtara had estab- 
lished in Thaton. Doth flourished in Pagan and w^ere 
much extended.^ 

The brilliant and glorious reign of Narapati-sisoo was 
soon followed by a series of misfortunes, wdiich contributed 
to the weakening of his great empire, and finally lirought 
on its total overthrow. Pagan was taken by foreign in- 
vaders. In tlio midst of such calamities three noUemen, 
named Ihulzasingian, Asinkara, and Sihasoo, set them- 
selves lip as kings, the first in Miyntsaiii, the second iu 
Pekkara, and the third in Ifinlay, in the year G62 to 
1301 A.D. Tlie King of Miyntsain, having treacherously 
enticed Kiantea, the king of Pagan, to visit him iu his 
new capital, detained him under various pretexts, and 
finally had him murdered. Thaimit, the son of Iviaiitza, 
hearing of his father’s detention, ascended the throne of 


It is obvious from the testimmiy 
of Burmese writers that they ac-know- 
ledije the fact that the* scriptures 
brought from Oeylon hy BufUlhagosa, 
ami tbe institutions flourishing in 
Thaton, found their way to Bagan in 
the reign of King Naurata-dzau. 
They likewise affirm that under the 
reign of Narapati-sisoo the religious 
who came from Ceylon, imbued with 
the spirit of the Mahawihara school, 


set up i>racticcs which were little, if 
at all, observed iu Pagan at that 
time. 

There was no doubt a great revival 
of Buddhism in Pagan, from the days 
of King hTaurata-dzau to those of 
Narapati-sisoo. Most of the great 
monuments which excite the admira- 
tion of the travellers who visit Pagan 
were raised during that period. 
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Pagan, and reigned twenty-two years. Ho was succeeded 
by Ms brother Moii-linit, who reigned forty-three years. 
With him ended the line of Pagan kings in 730 = to 
1369 A.D. 

Sihasoo, the King of Pinlay, reigned in that place twelve 
years, and in 684 removed the seat of royalty to Panya. 
In that place there were successively five kings, whose 
aggregate number of years on the throne amounts to 
fifteen. 

One son of Sihasoo, named Athinkara-dzau-goun, estab- 
lished royalty in Tsitkain in 684 = to 1323 A.D. Under 
the reign of his son and successor, named Thirimega, a 
canine tooth of Gaudama was brought to Tsitkain. The 
king had the precious relic placed in a golden casket, 
and enshrined in a turret of his palace. He daily wor- 
shipped it. 

Thirimega having died, his two sons Dzeta and Tissa 
quarrelled about the crown. Neither of them ever had 
the title of king; both of them oppressed the country 
during nine years. The son of Dzeta, named Eudadasa, 
became king, and reigned during twenty-nine years. It 
was under the reign of that monarch that five venerable 
religious, who were well versed in the science of the Pita- 
gat, translated the whole compilation, which wms in San- 
scrit, into the language of Ceylon (Pali).^^ 

Tsitkain ceased to be a royal residence in 725=^ 1364 
A.D., and in the following year the city of Ava was 
founded on the sixth of the waxing moon of Tabaong, 
on a Tuesday at noon, under the constellation Pounna- 
pha-shou. 

On the following year, Mouhnit, king of Pagan, died at 
the age of sixty-four, after a reign of forty-three years, 
with whom ended the line of the Pagan monarchs. In the 
great city of Ava religion greatly flourished, and in 1134 


It is probable that onr 'Burmese author makes here a mistake similar to 
the one alluded to in a foregoing note. 
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—to 1773 book -was composed in tlie province 

of Dybayen. 


"When the writer set at work to 
publish the second edition of this 
book ho had at his disposal a Bur- 
mese palm-leaf manuscript, in which 
ho found a vast amount of informa- 
tion respecting the history of Buddlia, 
which was wanting in the work called 
Malhi-liiikara-wouttoo, the transla- 
tion of which has alforded matter for 
the first edition of the legend of Gsiu- 
dama. The work is named Tathaga- 
tha-oudana, the meaning of which is, 
Praises of him who lias come like all 
his predecessors. This is one of 
Buddha’s titles of honour. He is 
sometimes called Bagawat, the bles- 
sed or benevolent ; Sugatha, he who 
has happily come; Bzina, the con- 
queror. From what is stated at the 
end of the wmrk, it appears that it 
was comiiosed in the town of Dibayen, 
sometimes called Tahayin, lying west 
of the river Mu, at a distance of about 
fifteen miles. The place is at xiresent 
in a ruinous condition. Though the 
province continues to bear the name 
of Tahayin, the residence of the 
governor is in the town of Ye-ou, on 
the right bank of the Mu. 

The compiler of the work was a 
Phongyie, who, according to his own 
testimony, fi.nished his task on the 
thirty-eighth year after he had become 
a Patzin, ninety-three years ago. He 
was, therefore, at least fifty-eight 
years old, as he could not become a 
Patzin before he had reached his 
twentieth year. The compilation 
contains 636 pages of ten lines each, 
is written on jpalm leaves, and forms 
two huge volumes. We may well say 
that the narration begins at the be- 
ginning. The author informs us of 
the origin, not of Gaudama, since he 
has obtained the Bnddhaship, but of 
the being who was indeed hereafter 
to become a Buddha, but who had to 
move into the circle of countless ex- 


istences, slowly gravitating towards 
that perfected state in which he was 
to be fittbd for discharging the duties 
of a deliverer. He presents us with 
a sketch of the origin of the country 
of Kaxnhiwot, and of the kings from 
whom Gaudama’s father descended. 
The above particulars were not to be 
found in the Malla-linkara. In all 
that relates to the birth, boyhood, 
&o., of Gaudama, both comx^ilations 
agree in the main. The variations 
are few and unimportant. The author 
of the Tathagatha-oudana is immense- 
ly diffuse when lie relates all that 
took place in Buddha’s mind during 
the forty-nine days that ho spent 
around the tree Bodi. Besides the 
important theory of the twelve Nida- 
nas, or causes and effects, he suxiplies 
us with a complete exjjosition of the 
whole Buddhistic system of meta- 
physics, ontology, geography, and 
cosmography, the various seats in 
which all rational beings are placed, 
from the lowest hell to the last or the 
highest of the immaterial seats. All 
these details are ijurposely omitted 
by the comxuler of the Malla-linkara. 
Finally, the author supplies us with 
a few particulars respecting Buddha, 
during the twenty fir.st seasons or 
years of his imblic life. The story of 
Dewadat is presented at great length. 
But what is more important, we pos- 
sess in the comi>llation of the Tatha- 
gatha-oudana a concise account of the 
three great assemblies or councils 
held in Eadzagio, Wethalie, and 
Pataliputra, with the names of the 
sovereigns who have ruled over Ma- 
gatha from Adzatathat, under whose 
reign Gaudama died, to Athoka, who 
promoted religion more than any of 
his predecessors, and who by his royal 
influence supported the decisions of 
the last council. He likewise men- 
tions the names of the religious, who. 
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For the purpose of creating and increasing feelings of 
affection towards the most excellent Buddha/^ who is 


after the third council, were commis- 
aionod to go and i)reach religion in 
various countries out of Magatlia, 
From this last expression we loam 
that lJuddhism, until 236 after Gau- 
dama’a death, liad not extended its 
influence ])eyoiid the boundaries of 
Magatha. As a matter of course, our 
author dwells more ijarticularly on 
the two missions that were sent, the 
one to Ceylon and the other to Tha- 
ton. He enables us to follow the de- 
velopment of Buddhism in Pegu and 
Bur mall, by informing us that King 
Kaurata-dzau of Pagan, after the con- 
quest of Thaton, took the king pri- 
soner, seized upon the collection of 
the scriptures, and therewith carried 
to his capital all the best informed of 
the Phongyies, in 1056 A. D. Our 
author brings his narration to the 
time of the foundation of Ava, in 
1365 A.D, 

In imitation of all other compilers, 
our author ends his narrative with 
the following pious wislies. As a fit 
reward of the good work that I have 
happily brought to a close, I desire 
to become in some future existence 
a true Buddha, iiossessing all the 
science which will enable me to know 
all beings, their state and condition, 
and all the relations subsisting be- 
tween them, and likewise to be gifted 
with a true compassion for and bene- 
volence towards all beings, which will 
prompt me to labour for their deliver- 
ance. I desire that during the exis- 
tences which are to precede the last 
one, I may continually practise the 
ten great and principal virtues. May 
my father, mother, relatives, teachers, 
and friends, have their share in this 
my good work ! 

Though far more comprehensive 
than that of the author of Malla- 
linkara, the compilation of the Tatha- 
gatha-oudana is very inferior to it as 


regards the drawing up of the subject 
and the <lisposiUon of its parts. Both 
are made by Biirnians. We do not 
mean to say that the Burinuns have 
nuide works of an original character. 
The authors have extracted from va- 
rious parts of the scn])tureH all the 
materials they wanted for composing 
a work which might ho considtjred as 
the history of the founder of their 
religion. 

The Burmese translator of the 
Malla-linkara finishes his work by 
candidly stating the motives that 
have induced him to undertake it. 
He desires to create, promote, and 
propagate, in the heart of future 
generations, religious sentiments, and 
feelings of the tendere.st affection for 
the person of Buddha and his doc- 
trine, that is to say, the law and the 
assembly of the perfect. Such art; 
the lofty objects he had in view when 
he began to write. He was eiicuuraged 
in his difficult task by puredy religious 
considerations, viz., the ]>romotion 
and triximph of Buddhism. For 
securing the attainment of what he 
considered to be a most desirable end, 
he summoned all his abilities with a 
most praiseworthy energy and perse- 
verance. 

With a somewhat different object 
in view, the Burmese work ha.s been 
translated into a European language. 
The translation has been accompanied 
with notes intended to exidain the 
text, which would otherwise prove, 
in many parts, almost tinintelligihlo 
to the generality of readers. The 
principles of Buddhism, such as they 
are held and professed by Buddhists 
in general, but in particxilar by those 
inhabiting Burmah, have received a 
certain degree of attention, and have 
been examined as carefully as possible 
from a Buddhistic point of view. 
That great religious system has been 
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greater than the three rational beings, towards his glorious 
perfections, as well as the law and the assembly, I have, 
to the best of my abilities, endeavoured to translate from 
the Pali into Burmese the sacred book called Malla- 
linkara wouttoo, or history of the most excellent flower. 


considero<l, as it is in itsolf, without 
any regard to its intrinsic merits or 
domcrita. The notes are not designed 
to be an apology or a confutation of 
Buddhism, but an exposition of its 
doctrines, sucli as tliey are found in 
the best writings and believed by its 
votaries. When certain tenets or 
practices were to bo accounted for, 
recourse has always been bad to the 
general principles of Buddhism and to 
the notions certainly prevailing at 
various j)eriods in Buddhist countries. 
It is needless to add tbcat the notes, 
having been hurriedly written in the 
midst of almost uninterrupted and 
tiine-ahs orbing occupations, are desti- 
tute of pretension eitlier to deep re- 
search or scientific merit. In former 
years, the writer bestowed a certain 
amount of time and efforts on the 


study of Buddhism in Burmah, where 
it has been for cenfcurios the only re- 
ligious creed. A portion of the know- 
ledge thus acquired has been embodied 
in the foregoing notes, with the in- 
tention of compressing within a nar- 
row compass the elementary prin- 
ciples and general notions of Buddh- 
ism, affording thereby to the readers, 
who cannot have access to the volumi- 
nous writings of the French and Ger- 
man Orientalist savaiis^ on the great 
religious system of Eastern Asia, com- 
paratively easy means to obtain some 
information on a religion, which, 
false as it is, deserves to be known 
and understood, since in point of an- 
tiquity it is second to none except to 
Brahminism, and as regards diffusion 
extends its sway over probably one- 
fifth of the human race. 
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AN ABSTRACT 

OF 

A FEW SMALL DZATS, AND OF TWO PPJNCTPAL 
ONES, CALLED 

NEMI AND DZANEOKA. 


The writer has thought that it would not be without 
interest to the reader to make a few remarks respecting 
the five hiindred and ten Dzats so famous amongst the 
Burmese, and to give as a specimen of those compositions 
the abbreviated translation of some of those fabulous 
accounts. We will begin with a few of the small Dzats, 
and end with the compendious summaries of two of the 
great ones, known under the names of Nemi and Dzanecka. 
The Buddhists of these parts maintain that all the Dzats 
contain a short and concise narrative of some of the 
circumstances attending certain existences of Gaudama, 
when he was born in the state of animal, man, prince, 
nobleman, poor, rich, Nat, &c. The narrator is no other 
than Gaudama himself, who is supposed to have conde- 
scended to make his disciples and the crowds of hearers 
acquainted with certain particulars relating to his person 
whilst he was passing through the slow process of metem- 
psychosis and gradually gravitating towards the perfec- 
tion he had at last reached. In fact, each of these pieces 
is prefaced with these words : When the most excellent 
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Biiddlia was in sucli a monastery, surrounded with, liis 
disciples, he spoke as follows, &c. 

It is not improbable that some of these stories may have 
been told by Gaudama for the two following purposes: 
First, to impress his hearers with a profound respect for 
his incomparable wisdom, which enabled him to penetrate 
into the deep recesses of the past, and to bring to light 
some events hitherto buried in its dark bosom. The second 
and principal object he had in view was to give sonui 
important lessons to his disciples, to correct some of their 
defects, and stir up otliers to the practice of tlic highest 
deeds which he had himself performed during former 
existences. On his respect Gaudama followed the practice 
of all Eastern sages, who had recourse to the use of parables, 
similitudes, apologues, &c., in order to convey, under a gentle, 
amiable, graceful, and interesting form, the most important 
instructions, designed to enlighten the mind and correct 
the heart. 

The collection or compilation comprises most of those 
fables that are to be met with amongst most of the Asiatic 
nations, whence they have found their way to Europe, first 
among the Greeks, and next the Western nations. The 
writer has been not a little surprised to find in that collec- 
tion a number of fables the very same as those so inimi- 
tably narrated by the great French fabulist, the good La 
Fontaine. This is another confirmation to the old adage^ 
There is nothing new ixnder the sun. 

These stories have certainly an Indian origin ; at least 
the Burma,ns have received them, as almost all the things 
that are connected with their religion, from that quarter. 
Under despotic governments, the plain and naked truth 
cannot show itself, or make its voice to he heard, without 
exposing its friends to the most imminent dangers on 
the part of those tyrants who practically maintain that 
their will must ever stand above truth and reason. Stories 
nicely told were the pleasing and innocent but necessary 
dress which that sacred goddess was obliged to wear in 
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order to make her presence supportable to the despots, and 
help her friends to find favour with those whose absolute 
and uncontrollable sway made everybody bow the head in 
their awful though detested presence. 

The first five hundred vstories have, it seems, no historical 
value whatever. They are most of them short and concise. 
But the last ten may very likely contain many facts or 
allusions to individuals and places that might afford a clue 
to some parts of the history and geography of India in 
days of a remote antiquity. A comjdete translation of the 
ten Dzats might not bo without interest, provided such a 
work be accompanied with copious notes, made by a com- 
petent person, well acquainted with the ancient history of 
India. 

All the stories end with a most important disclosure 
made by Gaudama himself. The personage that has 
played the most important and praiseworthy toU is, as a 
matter of course, our Buddha himself. Those who be- 
friended him, assisted him, and rendered him any services, 
are those who subsequently became his favourite and most 
distinguished disciples and hearers ; whilst those who acted 
in any reprehensible manner, who opposed him and did 
him harm, afterwards became the individuals who were in 
his days heretics or holders of false doctrines, and in par- 
ticular his arch enemy, the notoriously wicked Dewadat. 

The compilation of all these stories is prefaced as fol- 
lows: — In the coTintry of Amarawadi lived a pounha 
named Thoumeda. After the death of his father he 
became the owner of a considerable estate. Having 
enjoyed it during many years, he began to reflect on the 
many and various accidents attending human life, and 
came to the resolution of leaving the world. He therefore 
distributed in alms all his riches, and withdrew into .soli- 
tude, to lead an ascetic life. He soon reached a high 
degree of perfection. At that time Deipinkara, one in the 
series of the twenty-eight Buddhas, came to that country, 
attended by 400,000 Kalians, to beg his food. Our Eathee 
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Tlioumeda, having nothing to offer to the great Buddha 
and the assembly, came, threw himself at his feet, and 
delivered himself up soul and body to his service. In 
another compilation it is stated that Tlioumeda had volun- 
teered his services to level a portion of a road tliat Deipin- 
kara was to follow. The work was finished, with the 
exception of a small gaj) that was not yet filled, when 
the Buddha made his appearance. Tlie hermit, witliout a 
moment’s hesitation, flung himself on the ground, and 
bridged the place with his own body. 

It was at the sight of such a perfect abnegation of self 
that Buddha gave to Tlioumeda the assurance that one 
day he would become a Buddha. On that occasion great 
wonders took place. 

From that time he began to practise with a fervent 
earnestness the great virtues and perfections prescribed by 
the law. The whole period of time that elapsed from the 
time Gaudama was the pounha Thoumeda to the time he 
became Prince Wethandara — that is to say, reached that 
existence which immediately preceded the last one, when 
he became Buddha — ^is of four thingies and one hundred 
thousand worlds or revolutions of nature. A detailed 
account of the most meritorious and interesting actions 
performed by him during several existences that illustrated 
that almost incalculable period is to be found in the great 
dzedi of Ceylon. 

The accounts must be short and concise, otherwise the 
dzedi above referred to, how large soever we may suppose 
it to have been, could never have held them. 
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THE FOX AND TEE LION, 

I. When the most excellent Buddha was in the Dzeta- 
won monastery, siirronncled by his disciples, desiring to 
correct a religious who was in the habit of keeping bad 
company, he narrated the following story: At the time 
that the Princes Bramanas reigned at Baranathee, Phra- 
laong was then a lion, father to two little ones, one male 
and the other female. The first was named Menandza. 
The lion's household, when Menandza was grown up and 
had married, was composed in all of five individuals. 
Menandza, strong and bold, went out every day in q^uest 
of prey for tlie support of his four relations that remained 
in the den. One day, in the middle of one of his preda- 
tory excursions, he happened to meet with a fox, which 
was lying on liis helly, in a most respectful posture. On 
being asked by the proud lion, with a terrific voice, 
heightened by a threatening glance, what he was doing, 
the fox respectfully answered : I am humbly prostrated 
here to do homage and pay my respects to your majesty.” 
'‘Well,” said Menandza; and he took him alive to his den. 
As soon as the father saw the fox, he said to his son : 
" My son, the fox is an animal full of cunning and deceit, 
faithless, without honour, addicted to all wicked practices, 
and always engaged and embroiled in some bad affairs ; be 
on your guard ; beware of such a companion, and forth- 
with send him away.” Unheeding his father’s wise advice, 
Menandza persisted in his resolution, and kept his new 
friend -with him. 

On a certain day the fox intimated to Menandza that 
he longed to eat the flesh of a young colt. “ Where is the 
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place these animals are wont to graze ? ’’ asked Menandza. 
'^On the banks of the river of Baranathee,” replied the 
fox, 33oth started immediately for the indicated spot. 
They saw there a great number of horses bathing in the 
river. Menandza, in an instant, pounced upon a young 
one, and carried it to his den. '' It is not prudent,’’ said 
the old father, “ to eat those animals which belong to the 
king. One day he will cause you to be shot from a dis- 
tance with arrows, and kill you. No lion that eats horse- 
liesh has ever lived lung. Brom this day cease to attack 
those animals.” Deaf to such wliolesome warnings, Me- 
nandza continued to carry destruction among the horses. 
News was soon conveyed to the king that a lion and a fox 
were making great havoc among his horses. He ordered 
the animals to be kept within the town. The lion, how- 
ever, contrived to seize some and carry them away. 
Orders were given to keep them in an enclosure. Despite 
this precaution, some horses disappeared. Enraged at 
this, the king called a bowman and asked him whether he 
could transfix a lion with his arrows. The bowman said 
that he could do it. Hereupon, leaving the king, he went 
and hid himself behind a post, waiting for the offender. 
It was not long ere he made his appearance; but the 
cautious fox had remained somewhat to the rear, hidden 
ill a drain. In one start, the lion, with the quickness of 
lightning, was on the wall, and straightway he went to the 
stable. The bowman said within himself: “The lion’s 
movements are very quick; I will wait until he come 
back loaded with his prey.” He had scarcely revolved 
this thought in his mind, when the lion was already on 
his way back carrying a horse. The bowman, all ready, 
shot an arrow that transfixed the fierce animal. The lion 
made a start, crying with a terrific voice, “ I am wounded.” 
The fox, hearing his friend’s accents, and the sharp 
whistling of the bow-string, knew at once what had hap- 
pened. He said to himself, shaking his head : “ There is 
no friendship, forsooth^ with the dead; my friend has 
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fallen imcler the bowman’s arrow; my life is safe; I will 
go back to my former place.” 

The wounded lion, making a last effort, went back to 
his den, and dropped dead at its entrance, 

Menandza’s relatives, perceiving the wound and the 
blood gushing out of it, understood at once that he had 
been sliot through with an arrow, and that the fox was the 
cause of his niiscralde and untimely end. His mother gave 
vent to her grief as follows : “ Whoever associates with the 
wicked shall not live long ; behold my Menandza is no 
more, because he followed the fox’s advice.” The father, 
in his turn, bewailed the loss of his son : “ He who goes 
in company with the ‘wicked shall meet with some evil 
fate; witness my son, whom Ms desolate motlier sees 
weltering in tlie very hlood she gave him.” His sister 
cried aloud : '' He who does not follow the advice of the 
good shall repent of it ; he is mad, and, like my brother, 
shall come to an mitiniely and cruel end.” Menanclza’s 
wife exclaimed : '' He who belongs to a superior rank ought 
to bew^ire to associate with those of a rank inferior to his 
own, otherwise he soon becomes as despicable as those he 
associates with. He loses his position, and becomes the 
laughing-stock of all.” 

Buddha concluded his discourse with this reflection, that 
no one ought to keep company with those that are wicked 
and of an inferior position. The religious profited so well 
by the lecture that he broke at once with his former 
friends, and soon reached the state of Thaiitapan. The fox 
has been since Dewadat, Menandza, the religious, the ob- 
ject of the lecture, Menandza’s sister, Oopalawoii ; his wife, 
Kema ; his mother, Yatliaiidara ; his father, Pliralaong. 

TJTE JACKAL AND THE HUNTER, 

2. When the most excellent Phra was in the Weloo- 
won monastery, aUuding to Dewadat, who aimed at harm- 
ing him, he spoke as follows : '' At the time the Princes 
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Bramanas reigned at Baranatliee, Pliralaong was then a 
jackal, presiding over 500 other jackals of his own tribe. 

His dwelling-place was in a cemetery. One day it hap- 
pened that the inhabitants of Eadzagio made a great feast, ; ■ 

where every one ate and drank as much as he liked. The I 

repast was nearly over when some one asked for a last | 

piece of meat, to give the finishing-stroke to his apjyetitc. | 

He was told that not the .smallest morsel remained. On j 

hearing this unwelcome news, he rose up, laying hold of a | 

wooden club, and wont straight to the cemetery. Then | 

stretching himself on the ground, he lay down as if dead. ; 

Pliralaong, cautiously drfiwing near to the pretended dead \ 

body, smelt it from a becoming distance, and soon dis- I 

covered the snare laid for him. Coming up close to him, ! 

he suddenly seized the club with his teeth, pulling it with ' 

all his might. The young man did not let go his hold. ' 

The animal, withdrawing, said to the hunter: “Young \ 

man, I perceive now that you are not dead.” The hunter, 
goaded with shame and anger, rose up, and with more | 

energy than dexterity flung his club at the jackal ; but he I 

missed him. “ Go away,” said he, “ wretched beast ; you I 

may boast that you have escaped this time.” “Yes,” I 

mildly replied the jackal ; “ I have been saved from your | 

club ; but no one shall ever be able to preserve you from 
the punishments in the eight great hells.” Having thus 
spoken, he soon disappeared. The young man, having 
washed away in the ditch the dust that covered him, 
walked back, quite disappointed, into the town. The 
hunter was the same that subsequently became Dewadat. 

As to the jackal, he is the same that has since become 
Buddha. 

THE PIGEON AND THE HUNTER. 

3. When Phra was in the Hzetawon monastery, desiring 
to give instruction to the young son of a nobleman, named 
Ootara, he spoke as follows. At the time the Princes Bra- 
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manas reigned at Baranatliee, Phralaong was a pigeon. There 
was then a man in that country who was wont to catch 
pigeons, bring them to his house, and carefully feed them 
until they became fat, when he then sold them at a high 
rate. Together with other pigeons, Pliralaong was caught 
and brought over to the house. But he would not peck 
the grain that was spread before him. “Should I eat/' 
said he to himself, “ I will soon get fat, and tlien be sold 
like others." He soon became wretchedly thin. >Siir- 
prised at this, the hunter took the pigeon out of the cage, 
placed it on the palm of his hand to examine it more 
closely and find the cause of its great leanness. Phra- 
laong, watching the opportunity of a favourable moment 
when the attention of his guardian was called to some 
other object, flew away to his own old place, leaving the 
hunter quite vexed at and ashamed of his confiding sim- 
plicity. The hunter is in these days Dewadat ; and the 
j)igeon is now Buddha himself. 

Here is the abridgment of two stories, well known to 
the readers of fables. 

4. When Phralaong was a deer, he became inti- 
mate friend with the bird khaoukshia and a turtle. On 
a certain night it happened that a hunter having laid 
down his net, the deer was caught. A tortoise that was 
near to the place came and bit the net; the deer then 
soon made his escape from the dangerous position he was 
in. Whilst this was going on the friendly khaonkshia, 
perceiving the danger liis friend was in, amused the 
hunter by flying right and left close to him, to retard his 
progress towards the place where the net was laid. Mad 
at the escape of the deer, he seized the turtle and thrust 
her into his bag. But the wily bird contrived by its 
peckings to make a large hole in the bag, and the tortoise 
too made her escape. 

5. One day Phralaong, being then a husbandman, 
observed once, to his great surprise, that a lion of an 
uncommon size paid frequent visits to his rice field, and 
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ate and destroyed many of the young plants. On a cer- 
tain occasion he examined closely the intruder, and per- 
ceiving the extremities of his feet, he discovered that the 
pretended lion was but a colt that had clotlied himself in 
a lion's skin. 


NE ML 

When the most excellent Buddha was in the country 
of Mitila, he went, attended by a great many Rahans, to 
the monastery of Meggadawa, situated in the middle of a 
beautiful grove of mango trees. He spoke as follows to 
the assembly : “ Beloved Bickus, in former times I lived 
in this very place where we are now congregated, and 
was the ruler of the country of Mitila.” He then re- 
mained silent. Ananda respectfully entreated him to 
condescend to narrate to them some of the principal 
events that happened at that time. Buddha assented to 
the request, and said : Formerly there reigned at Mitila 
a prince named Minggadewa. During 82,000 years he 
remained a prince, and spent all his time in the enjoy- 
ment of all sorts of pleasure; he was crown prince of 
that country during the same space of time, and reigned 
as king during a similar period.” 

On a certain day the barber of the king having de- 
tected a grey hair on the royal head, exhibited it to his 
astonished regards. The king, struck at such a sight, 
soon understood that this object was the forerunner of 
death. He gave up the throne, and resolved to become a 
Rahan. Having put into execution his resolve, he prac- 
tised with the greatest zeal the highest virtues, and after 
his death migrated to one of the fortunate seats of 
Brahmas. The 82,000 princes who succeeded him fol- 
lowed his footsteps, inherited his virtues, and after their 
demise obtained a place in the same seat. 

Prince Mingga-dewa, who had opened the way to such 
a succession of pious monarchs, perceiving that his race 
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was near being extinct, left tlie seat of Brahmas and took 
flesh in the womb of the queen of the king who then 
; governed Mitila. On the tenth month the queen was 

delivered of a son, who received the name of ISTemi. The 
pounhas who were invited to the palace to tell the horo- 
I scope of the royal cliild, assured the king that this child 

would follow the example of all his predecessors who 
had left the throne and embraced the profession of 
Eahans. 

From his tender age the young prince displayed the 
most liberal and pious disjpositions in making abundant 
alms, and fervently observing all the religious practices. 

^ AU the inhabitants of that kingdom followed his exam- 

ple, and when some one died, he migrated to one of the 
Nats’ seats. During those happy times, hell seemed to 
have become quite unnecessary. 

On a certain day Nemi appeared to be most anxious to 
^ know which was the most excellent practice, the bestow- 

ing of alms, or the observance of the precepts. The great 
Thagia came down from his glorious seat, encompassed 
with an incomparably shining brightness, and went to the 
place where the prince was busy revolving this thought 
in his mind. The angelical visitor told him that the be- 
stowing of alms could only procure an admittance into 
the seats of Nats, but that a perfect compliance with 
the ordinances of the law opened the way to the seats of 
Brahmas. As soon as he had given his decision, he 
returned to his blissful seat. On his arrival he found 
crowds of Nats given up to rejoicings. The Thagia gave 
them a detailed narrative of all that he had seen on earth 
during his errand, and in particular eulogised at great 
length the religious dispositions of Prince Nemi. Enrap- 
I tured with the heart-moving description they heard, all 

I the Nats at once exclaimed that they wished to see in 

I their seats so accomplished and virtuous a prince. The . 

I Thagia commanded a young Nat, named Matali, to have 

I his carriage ready, depart for the country of Mitila, and 
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bring to this fortunate seat the ruler of that country. 
Matali, bowing before the Tliagia, forthwith left the seat 
of Nats in a magnificent chariot. It was then the day of 
the full moon, when all the inhabitants of Mitila were 
busily engaged in discharging their prescribed religious 
duties. On a sudden there appeared, issuing from the 
east, the magnificent and bright equipage of the Nat, 
splendidly emerging from the bosom of clouds at the same 
time as the moon in its full. Surprised at such an unex- 
pected sight, all wondered, and believed that two moons 
were miraculously rising on that occasion. They were 
soon undeceived by the nearer approach of Matali's car- 
riage. The messenger \vent to the king, and conveyed to 
him the intelligence that the Nats were exceedingly 
anxious to see him. Without a moment’s hesitation the 
king stepped into the carriage, and abandoned himself to 
the guidance of his heavenly guide. Two roads are now 
opened before us/’ said Matali, the one through the dis- 
mal dungeons, where the wicked are consigned to undergo 
punishment for their offences, and the other through the 
blissful seats, wdiere the good are enjoying the rewards 
allotted to them for their virtues. Which of the two do 
you wish to follow? ” The prince said that he wished to 
visit both places. Matali answered in a mild tone of 
voice that his request should be complied with. 

The celestial guide directed his rapid course through 
the regions of desolation, where dwells an eternal horror. 
The first object they met with was a broad and deep river, 
filled with frightful whirlpools, where the water seemed 
as if boiling. It was glowing like a flame, and the whole 
mass of water appeared like a lake of fire. The river is 
called Wattoorani. On the banks of that river stand the 
infernal ministers, armed with all sorts of sharp-edged 
instruments, cutting, wounding, piercing the unfortunate 
wretches, who try to get out of that horrible and burning 
water. They are forcibly pushed again into the same 
place of torments, and tumble over pointed darts, whence 
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they are taken up and roasted on living coals. E otliing 
is heard but the horrifying bowlings and yells of those 
unfortunate beings, who are waiting with the greatest im- 
patience the moment of their deliverance. '' What are 
the crimes/’ asked the terrified prince, '' that have com- 
mitted the unfortunate inhabitants of this place to un- 
dergo such unheard-of suflerings ? ” '' They are/’ replied 
Matali, “ the persecutors of the weak, the heartless oppres- 
sors of the i)Oor, &c., who are doomed to undergo such 
punishments.” Thence the guide drove rapidly to anotlier 
place, where dogs, each with five hideous heads, famished 
eagles, and devouring crows, fed with a ravenous hunger 
on the bodies of unfortunate victims, the flesh of which is 
incessantly reproduced to afford a continual prey to these 
never-satiated ferocious animals. “These,” said Matali, 
suffer for having done no good to their fellow-creatures, 
for preventing others to do some, and for having borne 
envy to their neighbours.” 

Here follows a long description of the other places of 
hell' given to Nemi by his celestial guide. We omit it, 
lest its tedious and revolting particulars tire and disgust 
the reader. Suffice it to mention that the torments of 
Tantalus are described here with a horrifying correctness, 
such as almost casts into the sliade the description given 
to us by the Latin poet. 

Having ranged the various regions of hell, and heard 
all the particulars given to him by Matali, Heini was 
suddenly brought over to the beautiful, smiling, and 
blissful seats of the blessed. He soon descried at a dis- 
tance the celebrated palace, made of diamonds, disposed 
in an immense square of twelve youdzanas on each side, 
and five stories high ; then the garden, the tank, and the 
padetha tree. In that palace Biranee occupied a splendid 
apartment ; she was then lying on a soft sofa, surrounded 
by more than a thousand beauties. “ What good works,” 
asked Nemi, “has Biranee practised, to deserve such a 
magnificent reward ? ” Matali replied, “ This daughter of 
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Nats was formerly a slave in the house of a pounha. 
She was always very attentive to all the duties of her 
position, and at the same time regularly observed the pre- 
cepts of the law. On a certain clay her mistress, who 
was wont to feed eight Eahans daily, fell into a fit of 
anger, and said that she was unable to bear any longer 
the fatigue attending the maintenance of these religious. 
But the young slave, full of religious zeal, took upon her- 
self the labour of feeding the Eahans. Eor this good and 
meritorious work she is enjoying the happiness of her 
present position.” 

Nemi was successively led into the various seats of the 
inhabitants of those blissful regions, and his guide ex- 
plained at great length the good works that had procured 
to each of them the respective happy situation which they 
enjoyed, and occasionally mentioned the period of time 
they were allowed to dwell in those abodes of unparalleled 
happiness. He was finally introduced to the presence of 
the great Thagia, who is the chief of all Nats. Having 
finished the survey of all the seats of Nats, Nemi was 
brought back to the seat of men in his own capital by 
the same celestial guide. 

On his return Nemi saw himself surrounded by his 
pious subjects, who eagerly inquired of him all the par- 
ticulars respecting his journey. He minutely explained 
to them all that he had seen both in the region of hell 
and in those of Nats, and concluded by exhorting his 
people to be liberal in bestowing alms, that they might 
hereafter be admitted to share in the enjoyment of the 
Nats' happiness. 

Nemi, perceiving that his hairs were turning grey, 
became still more zealous in the practice of alms-deeds, 
and resolved to embrace the profession of Eahans. But 
previous to his taking such a step he had his son 
Ealaradzana appointed to succeed him. With that prince 
terminated the long succession of kings who in the decline 
of their Lives became Eahans. 
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DZANECKA. 

This is one of the best written Dzats possessed by the 
Burmese. The writer has translated it from beginning to 
end \ but he will give here only an outline of its contents. 
The narrator, as usual, is our Buddha himself, when he 
was in the Weloowon monastery, surrounded by the mem- 
bers of the assembly and a crowd of hearers. 

In the country of Mitila there reigned a king named 
Dzanecka, who had two sons called Arita Dzauecka and 
Paula Dzanecka. After a long and prosperous reign he 
passed to another existence. Arita Dzanecka, having 
celebrated his father’s obsequies and made the usual puri- 
fications, ascended the throne. He confirmed his younger 
brother in the situation of commander-in-chief, which he 
had hitherto held. 

On a certain day a vile courtier, by a false report, 
awakened in the king’s breast sentiments of jealousy and 
suspicion against his brother’s fidelity. The innocent 
prince was cast into a dungeon ; but in the virtue of his 
innocence he found means to make his escape, went to a 
part of the country where he had powerful supporters, and 
soon found himself in a condition to bid defiance to his 
brother. The king assembled his troops ; a battle ensued, 
in which the king was slain, and Paula Dzanecka ascended 
the throne. 

The queen, who was with child, on hearing the news of 
such a disaster, went to the treasury, took some ornaments 
of the purest gold and the most valuable precious stones, 
and placed the whole in a basket. She then spread out 
rice so as to cover the treasure, and extended an old and 
dirty cloth over the opening of the basket. Putting on 
the dress of one of the meanest women, she went out of 
the town, carrying the basket over her head. She left the 
city through the southern gate and passed into the country 
without being noticed by the guards. 
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Having gone to a certain distance from tlie place, tlie 
queen did not know wMch way to direct her steps. She 
sat in a dzeat during the heat of the day. Whilst in the 
dzeat she thought of the country of Tsampa, where some of 
her relatives lived, and resolved to go thither. She began 
to make inquiries at the people that were passing by 
res2:)ecting tlie route she would have to follow. 

During this time the attention of a Nat was suddenly 
attracted by the inspiration of Idiralaong, who was in the 
queen’s womb, to the sad X)Osition his mother was in. Ho, 
leaving forthwith his blissful seat, assumed the appearance 
of an old man guiding a carriage along the road. He came 
close to the dzeat and invited the queen to ascend his 
carriage, assuring her that he would convey her safely to 
Tsampa. The offer was accepted. As the queen was far 
advanced with child, she had some difficulty in getting into 
the conveyance, when that portion of the earth which she 
was standing upon suddenly swelled and rose to the level 
of the carriage. The queen stepped into the chariot and 
they departed. During the night they arrived at a beautiful 
jilace close to the neighbourhood of Tsampa. The queen 
alighted in a dzeat. Her celestial guide hade her to wait 
until daybreak before she ventured into the city, and 
returned to the seat of Tawadeintha. 

During that very night a famous pounha, attended by 
five hundred of his disciples, had left the town at a late 
hour, to take a walk by moonlight and enjoy the cool of 
tlie night and a bath in the river. Pamaouka, for such is 
the name of the pounha, came by chance to the very place 
where the queen was seated. His disciples continued their 
walk and went on the bank of the river. She appeared 
full of youth and beauty. But by the virtue of Piiralaong 
the pounha knew that she was in the family way, and that 
the child she bore was a Piiralaong. Pamaouka alone ap- 
proached close to the queen and entreated her to entertain 
no fear whatever ; that he looked upon her as his sister. 
The queen related to him all the particulars of her misfor- 
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tune. The great pounha, moved with compassion, resolved 
to become her supporter and protector. At the same time 
he recommended her to say that he was her brother, and 
when his disciples should come back, to shed tears in token 
of the tender emotion she felt at meeting with him. Every- 
tiling having been arranged, Paniaouka called his disciples, 
told thorn how happy ho was at having found his sister, 
from whom he had parted many years ago. Meanwhile he 
directed them to take her to his house, and recommended 
lior to the special care of his wife. As for him, he would 
be back soon after having performed the usual ablutions. 
The queen was welcome in the pounha’s house, and treated 
with the greatest care and tenderest affection. A little 
while after she was delivered of a beautiful child, re- 
sembling a statue of gold. They gave him the name of 
Dzanecka. 

Having reached the years of boyhood, he was one day- 
playing with boys of his own age, when, by way of teazing, 
they called him the son of the widow. These keen taunt- 
ings made him urge his mother to reveal to him the name 
of his father. It was then that he knew the author of his 
birth. Pamaouka taught him all the sciences known in 
those days, such as medicine, mathematics, c&c. At the 
age of sixteen years young Dzanecka liad completed all 
his studies. 

Dzanecka resolved to devote himself to trade, and 
acquire thereby ample means to reconquer one day the 
throne of his ancestors. With a part of the treasure his 
mother had brought with her, he was in a position to fit 
out a ship in company with several other merchants. He 
resolved to sail for a place called Caumawatoura. He had 
scarcely been at sea two days when a mighty storm came 
on. The vessel, after having held out some time against 
the roaring and raging billows, at last gave way, and was 
broken in pieces. All the crew- and passengers, amount- 
ing to 700, miserably perished in the sea, without making 
the least effort to save themselves^ Our Phralaong, on 
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the contrary, seizing the extremity of a log of wood, swam 
with all his strength, resolved to struggle to the last 
against adversity. Mighty were his efforts for several 
days. At last a daughter of Nats, whose duty it was to 
watch over the sea, saw his generous and courageous 
behaviour, took pity on him, and came to his assistance. 
There followed a sort of dialogue between her and Dza- 
necka. The latter displayed his undaunted courage ami 
firm purpose. The former admired the more his deter- 
mined resolution. She resolved to save him from the 
dangerous position. Taking him in her arms, she carried 
him, according to his wishes, to the country of Mitila, in 
the garden of mango- trees, and placed him on the very 
table-stone where his ancestors were wont to enjoy them-‘ 
selves with a numerous retinue. Phralaong immediately 
fell asleep. The daughter of Nats, having enjoined the 
Nat, guardian of the place, to watch over the prince, re- 
turned to her blissful seat. 

On the very day that the vessel was wrecked the ruler 
of Mitila died, leaving one daughter, named Thiwalee. 
Previous to his giving up the ghost and ascending to the 
seats of Nats, the king had ordered his ministers into his 
IDresence, and enjoined on them to select for the husband 
of his daughter a man remarkable for the beauty and 
strength of his body, as well as by the acuteness and 
penetration of his mind. He was to be able to bend and 
unbend an enormous bow, a feat which the united efforts 
of a thousand soldiers could scarcely achieve, and find the 
place where he had concealed sixteen golden cups. On 
the seventh day after his death, the ministers and pounhas 
began to deliberate among themselves about the choice of 
a match worthy of the princess. Several competitors 
offered themselves for the hand of Thiwalee, but they were 
all rejected. At last, not knowing what to do, they re- 
solved to leave to chance the solution of the difficulty. 
They sent out a charmed chariot, convinced that by the 
virtue inherent in it they would find out the fortunate 
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inan.,wliose destinies were to be united to tliose of the 
princess. The chariot was sent out attended by soldiers, 
musicians, pounhas, and noblemen. It came straight for- 
ward to the mango-trees garden, and stopped by the side 
of the table-stone Phralaong was sleeping upon. The 
pounhas, on inspecting the hands and feet of the stranger, 
saw uiniiistakable signs foreshowing his eleyation to the 
royal dignity. They awakened him by the sound of 
musical instruments, saluted him king, and begged of him 
to put oil the royal dress, mount on the chariot, and pro- 
ceed triumphantly to the royal city. He entered the 
palace through the eastern gate. Having been informed 
of the king’s last intentions, he forthwith bent and unbent 
the bow, found out the sixteen golden cups, and was duly 
united to the beautiful and youthful Thiwalee. All the 
people showed signs of the greatest rejoicings; the rich 
made him all sorts of offerings; the pounhas in white 
costume, holding the sacred white shell, adorned with 
flowers and filled with water, with their bodies bent for- 
ward, poured respectfully the water, imploring blessings 
on the new monarcli. 

When the rejoicings were over, the king rewarded the 
pounha Pamaouka, who had been as a father to him dur- 
ing his exile. He applied himself to do as much good as 
he could in relieving the poor, and promoting the welfare 
of all. He delighted in mentioning to his courtiers his 
misfortune, and the great efforts he had made to extricate 
himself from difl&culties. He praised the reward which 
attended generous efforts, and exhorted them never to 
flinch under difficulties, but always to exhibit a strong 
and unconquerable resolution under all trials, because it 
must sooner or later be crowned with success. 

During the 7000 years that he reigned over Mitila 
with the queen Thiwalee, he faithfully practised the 
observances of the law, governed justly, fed the Eahans 
and Pitzega-buddhas, and gave abundant alms to the poor. 

On the lOth month Thiwalee was delivered of a son, 
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wliom tliey called Digaout. On a certain day, tlie king, 
having received from his gardener some mangoes full of 
flavour and beauty, wished to go to the garden to see the 
tree that yielded such delicious fruits. When he arrived 
at the place, he saw two mango-trees, one with a luxuriant 
foliage, but without fruits, the other loaded with fruits. 
The moiiarcli approached the tree, riding his elephant, and 
plucked some mangoes, which he ate and found delicious. 
Thence he proceeded further to inspect the other parts of 
the extensive garden. The courtiers and the people that 
followed plucked fruits from the same tree, and did it 
with such eagerness that they left neither fruits nor leaves 
on the tree. 

On his return the king was surprised to see the fruitful 
tree destitute of both leaves and fruits, whilst the barren 
one had a beautiful appearance. The monarch, after a 
lengthened dialogue with his courtiers, concluded as fol- 
lows: “The riches of this world are never without ene- 
mies ; he who possesses them resembles the fruitful mango- 
tree. We must look out for goods that excite neither 
envy, jealousy, nor other passions. The Eahans and Pit- 
zega-buddhas alone possess such riches, I will take a lesson 
from the barren mango-tree. That I may cut off and eradi- 
cate the troubles, vexations, and anxieties of life, I will re- 
nounce everything and embrace the profession of Eahan.” 

With this idea strongly impressed on his mind, Dza- 
necka came back to his palace. Ee forthwith sent for the 
general of his troops, and directed him to place a strong 
guard in front of his apartment, and allow no one for four 
consecutive months to come into his presence, not even 
the queen, but only him who would bring his daily meal. 
He gave orders to his ministers to judge with impartiality, 
agreeably to the law. Having thus arranged everything, 
Ire withdrew alone to the upper apartment of his palace. 
Here follows a stanza in praise of the prince, wEo had 
separated from his queen, concubines, and all the pleasures 
and honours attending royalty. 
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Dzanecka alone began to meditate on tbe happiness of 
the life of pounhas and Pitzega-buddhas ; he admired their 
poor diet, their zeal in practising the observances of the 
law, their earnest longings after the happiness of ISTeibban, 
their disengagement from tlie ties of passions, the state of 
inward peace and fixity which their sonls enjoyed. In 
his enthnsiasm he venerated them with a holy fervour, 
called them his masters and preceptors, and exclaimed : 

Who will teach me to imitate their lives, and lielp me to 
become similar to them?’' In ten stanzas Dzanecka 
reviews successively all that had belonged to him, his 
capital with its stately edifices, fine gates, the three walls 
and ditches, the beautiful and fertile country of Wintzea- 
ritz, the palace with its lofty domes and massive towers, 
the beautifully ornamented throne, the rich and magnifi- 
cent royal dresses, the royal garden and tank, the elephants, 
horses, and chariots, the soldiers, the pounhas, the princes, 
his queen and concubines. He then concludes each stanza 
with the following words : '' When shall I leave all these 
things, become poor, put on the humble habit of Rahans, 
and follow the same mode of a perfectly retired life % ” 
With these and similar reflections Dzanecka endeavoured 
to sunder one after the other many threads of passions, to 
pull down successively the branches of the impure tree, 
until he could give a final stroke to the roots. 

At the conclusion of four months’ retirement, Dzanecka 
sent for a faithful servant, and directed him to procure for 
him the various articles of the dress of a Eahan. He had 
his head and beard shaved ; put on the cherished habit, 
and placing a staff in his hand walked out of his apart- 
ments, and directed his course towards the gate, with 
the dignified deportment of a Eahan of sixty years pro- 
fession. 

Queen Thiwalee was tired of having been so long de- 
prived of her husband’s company. She summoned seven 
hundred of the handsomest damsels of the palace to go 
with her to the king, and by the efforts of their united 
charms entrap him in the net of passion and prevail upon 
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him to come hack to their society. When they ascended 
the stair-case, they met with Dzanecka in his new attire. 
None recognised him ; hnt all paid him due reverence as 
some holy personage that had come to give instructions to 
the king. Having reached the apartment and seen the 
royal dress set aside, and the beautiful and long black 
hairs laid on one of the sofas, the queen and her attendants 
soon understood the sad and heart-rending intimation whicli 
these objects were designed to convey. She ran in all haste 
with all her retinue down the stairs and overtook the new 
Italian at the moment he was crossing the outer gate of 
the palace. Every means that could be devised to make 
impression on the king’s heart were resorted to by the 
queen and the damsels, in order to prevail upon him to 
forego his resolution. Tears, cries, wailings, striking of 
the breast, display of the most graceful and seducing forms, 
supplications, entreaties, were all used in vain ; the new 
Eahan, unmoved and firm, continued his course, protesting 
that passions and concupiscence were dead in him, and 
that what could be said or done to engage him to change 
liis resolution was in vain. During his progress towards 
the solitude of Himawonta, he was comforted and en- 
couraged by the advice and instruction of two Eathees, 
who from their solitude flew through the air to witness 
the beautiful struggle between passions and virtue, and 
help him not to flinch before the repeated obstacles the 
queen put in his way, to retard, impede, and prevent the 
execution of his holy design. The names of these two in- 
structors were Narada and Migalzein ; they were clothed 
in the skins of panthers. They instructed him in the duties 
of his new calling, and exhorted him to root out of his heart 
with perseverance all passions, and in particular concupi- 
scence and pride. 

Comforted with such timely instructions, the new Eahan 
felt himself more than ever fixed in his resolution. On 
his way to the solitude, Dzanecka arrived one evening at 
the gates of a town called Daunu. He passed the night 
under a tree, at a distance from the queen and the cro’wd 
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tliat followed lier. On the morning he entered the town, 
and went, as usual, along the streets to beg his food. He 
happened to stop for a while at the shop of a man that 
was fabricating arrows. Dzanecka, seeing the workman 
shutting one eye and looking with the other to see if the 
shaft of the arrow was straight, asked him the reason of 
his doing so, as he would see better with both eyes than 
with one. The workman told him that it was not always 
good that each object in this world should have a match. 

“ Should I,'’ said he, “ look on this shaft with both eyes, 
my sight, distracted by several objects, could not perceive 
the defects of the wood, &c., but by looking on it with 6nly 
one eye the least irregularity is easily detected. "When we 
have a work to perform, if there be two opposite wills in 
us, it cannot be regularly made. You have put on the 
habit of Eahan; you have apparently renounced the world; 
how is it that you are followed by such a large retinue of 
women and other attendants ? It is impossible to attend 
well to the duties of your profession, and at the same time . 
keep such a company.” This cutting remark made a deep 
impression on Dzanecka. He had gone over a little dis- 
tance, when he met a number of little girls playing to- 
gether. One of them had a silver bangle on each hand, 
with one of gold on the right hand. When she agitated 
the right hand, the two bangles hitting each other produced 
a sound. Dzanecka, willing to try the wit of the little 
creature, asked her the reason why the movement of one 
hand produced a sound, whilst that of the other did not. 
She replied, '' My left hand, that has but one bangle, is the 
image of the Eahans who ought to be alone. In this 
world, when an object has its match, some collision and 
noise inevitably result. How is it that you, who have put 
on the habit of Eahan, allow yourself to be followed by 
that woman who is still full of freshness and beauty ? Is 
she your wife or sister ? Should she be only your sister, 
it is not good that she should be with you. It is dangerous 
for Eahans to keep the company of women.” 

This sharp lecture, from the mouth of a little girl, pro- 
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duced a deep impression on our Ealian. He left the city. 
A large forest was in the vicinity: he resolved to part 
company with the queen at once. At the entrance he 
stopped awhile, and paused for a moment. There, on a 
sudden, stretching his arm, he broke the small branch of a 
tree, and showing it to Thiwalee he said, Princess, you 
see this small branch; it can never be reunited to the 
stem it has been taken from. In like manner, it is im- 
possible that I should ever go back with you.” On hear- 
ing the fatal words the queen fainted. All her attendants 
crowded round her, to afford her some relief. D^ianecka 
himself, in the tumult and confusion that was going on, 
stole away with rapidity and disappeared in the forest. 
The queen was then carried back to Daunu by her at- 
tendants, whence they all returned to Mitila. Alone in 
the solitude, Phralaong enjoyed the sweets of perfect con- 
templation during a period of three thousand years. Thi- 
walee, on her part, resolved to renounce the world and 
follow the example of her husband. She became a Ea- 
haness, in one of the royal gardens, during the same period 
of years, and subsequently migrated to one of the seats of 
Brahmas, called Brahma-parithitsa. 

At the conclusion of the narrative Buddha added : 
'' Mani-megala, the daughter of Nats, who saved me in the 
midst of the sea, is now my beloved fair disciple of the 
left, Oopalawon. The little girl who gave me such a 
wholesome instruction, at the gate of the town of Daunu, 
is now Kema, my fair disciple of the right. The Eathee 
Narada has since become my great disciple Thariputra, 
whose wisdom is second only to my own. The other 
Eathee Miga-dzein is now my disciple Maukalan, whose 
power for displaying wonders yields only to mine. The 
arrow-maker has since become Ananda, my faithful and 
dutiful attendant. Queen Thiwalee has become the Prin- 
cess Yathaudara. As to Prince Dzanecka, he is now the 
Phra who is before you and addresses you, who is perfectly 
acquainted with all the laws and principles, and who is 
the teacher of men, Nats, and Brahmas.” 
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REMARKS 

ON 

THE SITES AND NAMES OF THE PRINCIPAL 
PLACES MENTIONED IN THE LEGEND. 


The identification of the places mentioned in the course 
of the Life of G-audama is certainly a great desideratum. 
This difficult and laborious task has been boldly under- 
taken by several government servants of both services. 
Great and important successes have attended their efforts. 
One of the most successful among them has been Major- 
General Cunningham, the arcliLcological surveyor to the 
government of India. The sphere of his laborious and 
scientific researches has extended over north and south 
Behar, the cradle of Buddhism, and some parts of the 
Punjaub and Peshawar. Under his direction excavations 
have been made, inscrijitions found and deciphered, the 
nature and dimensions of old ruined monuments correctly 
ascertained. In his valuable reports may be found impor- 
tant elements for reconstructing the history and geography 
of ancient India. He has been greatly^ assisted by the 
history of the voyages of the Chinese pilgrim, Hwen 
Thsang, who spent sixteen -years in travelling throughout 
India, and visiting all the places rendered famous by the 
actions connected with the hfe of Buddha, and the sjpread 
of his doctrines and institutions. The voyage began in 
629 and ended in 645 of the Christian era. The itinerary 
VOL. il. M 
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begins with the starting of the traveller from a city on 
the banks of the Hoang«ho. He shaped his course through 
the centre of Tartary, entered by the northern extremity 
of the plateau of Panin into what is called now Indepen- 
dent Tartary, visited Samarcand, where there were no 
Buddhists, but only fire worshippers. Thence he passed 
over to Balk, where he found religion in a flourishing con- 
dition. He ascended the mighty Hindu Kush mountains, 
penetrated into Cabul and Peshawar, crossed the Indus at 
Attock, and turning abruptly to the north, visited Oudi- 
ana, where he found dzedis and monasteries on the grandest 
and most magnificent scale, and came back to Attock, fol- 
lowing the western bank of the Indus. He then proceeded 
through the Punjaub to Mathura, and minutely examined 
all the Buddhistic monuments to be found in the terri- 
tories situated between the Ganges, the Gunduck, and 
Hepaul. He went to Benares, Pataliputra, and all the 
places in Magatha, or south Behar, where his religious 
curiosity could be satisfied. Thence he shaped his course 
in an eastern direction, and visited the whole of Bengal. 
He passed to Orissa, visited many places in Central India 
and a portion of the Upper Deccan. He went to Molwa 
and Guzerat, returned to Magatha, and began his home- 
ward voyage. He recrossed the Indus at Attock, followed 
up the valley of the Cabul river, and with unheard-of 
difficulties and dangers passed over the Hindu Kush 
range. His route across Chinese Tartary led him back 
thrpugh Kashgar, Yarkand, and Khotan, to his native 
place. 

It is a matter of surprise to see how acute in his obser- 
vations, correct in his descriptions, and exact in his measure- 
ments, our pilgrim has been. With his book in hand, the 
above-named eminent archaeologist was enabled, in many 
instances, to identify at once mere mounds of ruins, and 
satisfy himself that they were the remnants of the monu- 
ments described by our pilgrim. When he entertained 
any doubts in his mind, he had recourse to excavations, 
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wliicli, in most instances, demonstrated tlie perfect accu- 
racy of Hwen Tlisang. 

Nearly two luindred years previous to the voyage of 
Hwen Tlisang, another Chinese pilgrim named Fa-hiaii 
had undertaken a similar journey* Impelled by a p)mely 
religious 5jeal, he came to India for the sole purpose of 
visiting the places rendered famous and venerable by the 
birth, life, doings, and death of Foe, the same personage 
who is known in these parts under the name Buddha Gan- 
dania. His object was also to make a complete collection 
of all the religious books acknowledged as genuine in India, 
and carry them with him to China. The errand of Hwen 
Thsang had a similar object. 

Our worthy traveller, according to his account, passed 
through Southern Thibet, Little Tartary, and visited suc- 
cessively Cabul, Cashmere, Candahar, and the Punjaub. 
Following a nearly south-eastern direction, he reached 
Mathura on the Upper Jumna, crossed the Ganges at 
Kanouj, at the confluence of the Kah with that river, tra- 
velled almost in an eastern direction through Oude, and 
crossed the Gogra near the Fyzabad. Keeping close to the 
eastern bank of that stream, he struck in a slightly north- 
ern direction, passing the Eapti south of Goruckpore, and 
followed the same course, nearly to the western bank of 
the Gunduck. From thence he shaped his course in a 
south-easterly direction, parallel to the course of that 
river, which he crossed a little higher up the place where 
it empties into the Ganges. Following then a southern 
direction, he crossed the Ganges near the place where the 
city of Patna is now. From thence our pilgrim travelled 
in a south-easterly direction, crossed successively the 
Morhar and the Fulgo, examined aU the places in the 
neighbourhood, south and south-west of Behar, which are 
so celebrated in Buddhistic annals. After having spent 
three years in India, busy in mastering the Pah language 
and collecting copies of the religious works, he then 
embarked on the Ganges. Near its mouth he went on 
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board of a ship bound to Ceylon. After having visited 
that celebrated island, Fa-hian sailed in the direction of 
the Malayan Archipelago, called at Java, and safely arrived 
at his country, after having performed one of the most 
extraordinary and difficult journeys any man could have 
undertaken in those ancient times. It was in tlie begin- 
ning of the fifth century that this feat was performed in 
the space of more than seven years. He spent three years 
in India, and two at Ceylon. 

The Chinese original of Fa-Hian has been translated 
into French by A. Eemusat. The English version from 
the French is accompanied by the annotations of Eemusat 
and those of other celebrated Orientalists. The book of 
Hwen Thsang has been translated by M. Julien. For the 
loan of these two works the writer is indebted to the ever- 
obliging kindness of the worthy and learned Chief Com- 
missioner of British Burma, Col. A. P. Phayre. From 
these works we have extracted the above and following 
particulars. 

1. The name given by northern Buddhists to Buddha is 
Thakiamuni, which means the religious of the Thakia 
family. He belonged tO' the Kshatria, or the warriors’ 
caste. The name Gaudama, according to the opinion of 
the late E. Burnouf, is the name of the religious instructor 
of his family, which members of families of that caste 
often adopted. This instructor might have been a descend- 
ant of the celebrated philosopher Gotama, mentioned in 
certain writings, but distinct from our Buddha. 

2 . Kapila, or Kapiiawot, the birthplace of Buddha, was 
situated on the left banlv of the Gogra, straight north of 
Benares. 

It was a heap of ruins when Fa-Hian visited it, and the 
country almost a desert. Some are of opinion that it was 
situated near the mountains that separate Hepaul from 
Gomckpore, on the river Eohini, a mountain stream, feeder 
of the Eapti. But this assertion has very few supporters, 
and appears improbable. 
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3. The river Anauma cannot be the Amanat in Behar, 
south of Patna. It is probably one of the feeders of the 
Gogra, and to be met with half-way between Kapila and 
Eadzagio, the site of which city, as will be subsequently 
seen, lies close to modern Behar. The legend bears out 
this supposition. Buddha travelled thirty youdzanas from 
Kapila to the river Anauma, thence thirty to Eadzagio. 
The youdzana of those times in Magatha is supposed to 
have been equal probably to seven miles. 

4. Oorouwela was one of the mountains famous for the 
number of the hermits that withdrew thither for the pur- 
pose of meditation. It is not far from Gaya Buddha. 

5. The river Keritzara, in Mongol, Kirandzara, is a con- 
siderable stream flowing from the south-west. It unites 
with the Monah and forms the Pulgo. 

6. Baranathee is beyond doubt the famous city of Ben- 
ares. The Burmans call it by name of Baranathee, or 
rather Varanasi. The town is so named from its situation 
between the small river Varana and the Asi, a mere brook. 
The solitude of Migadawon, whither Buddha went to preach 
the law to the five Eahans that had served him during the 
six years of mortification which he spent in the forest of 
Oorouwela, lies in its vicinity. Benares is famous in the 
Buddhistic annals, because in its neighbourhood the law 
of the wheel, or rather the super-excellent law of the four 
sublime truths, was announced for the first time. Miga- 
dawon means the deer-forest. It lies three and a half 
miles from Benares in a northern direction. It is said 
that, after having travelled nine miles from the Bodi tree, 
Buddha had to go over a distance of eighteen youdzanas 
ere he reached Benares, making a total of about 120 miles. 

7. Eadzagio, or Eadzagihra, was the capital of Magatha 
or South Behar. Its situation is well ascertained. Its 
ruins have been minutely described by several travellers. 
It was situated on the left hank of the same small river as 
Behar, but a few miles south of that place. The moun- 
tains or peaks surrounding that ancient city are full of 
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caves, tenanted in former ages by Buddhist ascetics. The 
mountain Gayathitha, where Buddha preached his famous 
sermon, lies in the neighbourhood. It is perhaps the same 
as the Gridrakuta, or the Vulture’s Peak. 

8. The Buddhist annals often mention the country of 
the middle or Mitzima-desa. It comprised the countries 
of Mathura, Kosala, Kapila, Wethalee, and Magatha; that 
is to say, the provinces of Agra, Delhi, Oude, and South 
Behar. 

Magatha, south of the Ganges, had for capital at first 
Eadzagio, until Kalathoka, a hundred years after the death 
of Gaudama, transferred the seat of his empire to Patali- 
putra, or Palibothra. The celebrated Weloowon monastery 
was situated in the neighbourhood of Eadzagio, and was 
offered to Buddha by King Pimpathara, the ruler of that 
country. 

9. Kosala is the same as the kingdom of Ayodya, now 
called Oude. Thawattie, or Crawastu, was the capital of a 
district of that country. It was situated nearly at the 
same place where at present stands the modern town of 
Pyzabad. According to the legend, the distance from 
Eadzagio to Thawattie is forty-five youdzanas of about 
seven miles. Twelve hundred paces from that city was to 
be met the renowned monastery of Dzetawon, or the grove 
of the victorious. Many ruins that have been visited and 
examined leave no doubt regarding the certain position of 
Thawattie. 

10. Thing-ka-tha, or Tsam-pa-tha, lies in an eastern 
direction between Mathura and Kanouj, near the site 
occupied by the town of Perruckabad. Captain A. Cun- 
ningham has met with the ruins of that place in the village 
of Samkassa, on the left bank of the Kalinadi, twelve cos 
from Perrukabad. According to a popular tradition, it 
was destroyed in 1183 by the King of Kanouj, at the 
instigation of the Brahmins, who endeavoured by every 
means in their power to sweep all the remnants of Bud- 
dhism from those parts of the peninsula. It was in that 
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place that Buddha arrived on his return from the seats of 
Nats, whither he had gone to preach the law to his mother. 
According to the legend, the distance from Thawattie to 
Thing-ka-tha is thirty yondzanas in a westerly direction. 
Ba-Hian says that he saw in one of the temples of that 
place the ladder Buddha had used when he came down 
from the seats of Nats. 

1 1. The village of Patali is the very place where was 
subsequently established the renowned city of Patalibo- 
thra, capital of Magatha. The place had reached the 
height of its glory when Megasthenes, the ambassador of 
Seleucus, visited it in the reign of Chandragiipta. In the 
time of Buddha it was but an insignificant place. There 
was, however, a sort of fort to arrest the inroads of some 
troublesome neighbours. Buddha, when he passed through 
that place, predicted that it would become a flourishing 
town. The prediction begun to have its accomplishment 
one hundred years after his death, when King Kalathoka 
left Eadzagio, and removed the seat of his emphe to Palh 
bothra, near the place where the modern city of Patna 
stands. 

12. The town of Wethalie is supposed to have stood 
north of Patna on the Gunduck, not far from the place 
where that river joins the Ganges. The large village of 
Besarh, twenty miles north of liajipur, occupies a portion 
of the place on which stood Wethalie. In the seventh 
century Buddhism was there on its decline; false doctrines, 
as says one of the Chinese pilgrims, were much prevailing. 
Nothing was to be seen at that time but a ruined town and 
many monasteries, almost deserted, and also falling into 
decay. Many signs of ancient ruins are also to be met 
with between Besarh and Bakra ; they belong to the same 
city, which was both populous and wealthy. Its circum- 
ference was about twelve miles, including the two modern 
places of Bakra and Besarh. All the mounds of ruins 
have been carefully searched and described by A. Cunning- 
ham, and the sites of ancient tanks exactly laid down. There 
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is a curious episode in the legend connected with the name 
of Wethalie. A courtezan, who, despite her dishonourable 
calling, occupied a brilliant position in the country, courted 
the favour of feeding Buddha with all his followers. The 
latter accepted her invitation, and received a beautiful 
grove, which she presented to him and to the assembly. 
It does not appear that her avocation was looked upon as 
a disgraceful one. It is probable that persons of this 
description were as much for the intellectual as for the 
sensual enjoyments of their visitors. There existed iu 
Greece and at Eome something similar to what is here 
alluded to. According to Plutarch, Aspasia at Athens 
was courted by Pericles on account of her high literary 
attainments and political abilities. Socrates visited her 
sometimes in company with his disciples. Visitors took 
occasionally their wives to her place, for the purpose of 
enjoying the charms of her highly refined and instructive 
conversation. The same philosophical biographer does 
not scruple to quote sometimes the sayings of the cele- 
brated Eoman courtesan, named Plora. 

13. hTala or Halanda was a Brahmin village about seven 
miles north of Eadzagio. It was the birthplace of the 
great disciple Thariputra. It seems that there was there 
a sort of Academia, whither the learned of Eadzagio 
resorted to discourse on moral and philosophical subjects. 
The magnificent ruins, which subsist up to this day in 
that locality, have been minutely examined, measured, and 
described by several visitors. The great temple must, in 
the opinion of A. Cunningham, have been built in the 
sixth century of our era. 

14. Kootheinaron is the place in the neighbourhood of 
which Buddha entered Into the state of PTeibban, or died. 
Some antiquarians, laying much stress on the name of a 
village up to this day called Kushia, have placed the posi- 
tion of Kootheinaron on the road between Betiah and 
Goruckpore. On that spot is to be seen a pyramidical- 
looking mound of bricks, over which spreads a large banyan 
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tree. But, from tlie narrative of the legend, we must look 
for the site of Kootheinaron nearer to the river Higniarati 
or Gunduck, since the spot where Gaudama died was near 
to the city, and is described as surrounded on three sides 
by the river. Kootheinaron was situated a little north or 
north-west of Betiah, on or near the banks of the Gunduck. 
There too ruins are to be seen, which doubtless will prove 
to be those of Kootheinaron. The name may have sub- 
sequently migrated to the locality above mentioned. 

15. Papilawana, the capital of the Mauria princes, was 
situated between the Eapti and the Gunduck, nearly east 
of Goruckpore. South of that place Fa-Hian visited the 
dzedi of the coals. The Mauria princes, agreeably to the 
text of the legend, having come too late for sharing in the 
partition of the relics, took with them the coals that re- 
mained after the cremation of Buddha’s remains, carried 
them into their country, and built a dzedi over them. It was 
not f arfrom that placethat the BrahminDauna built another 
dzedi over the vessel that had contained Buddha’s relics. 

16. The village of Kama is the same as the Eamaganio 
of the Cingalese collection. The two Chinese pilgrims in 
their relations call that place Lan-mo. Can it be that the 
modern Eamnagar is indicative of the ancient Eamaganio? 
At all events we would not be far from the truth if we 
j)lace it between the Gogra and the Eapti, but nearer to 
the latter, almost due west of Goruckpore. 

17. The Pawa town is supposed by A. Cunningham 
to have occupied the same site as the large village of 
Padarawana, twelve miles to the west of the river Gun- 
duck, and forty miles north-north-east of Goruckpore. A 
large mound of more than 200 feet in length by 120 
in breadth exists in that locality. Prom the excavations 
made on the place, it is supposed that there was a court- 
yard, with cells for monks, on each side, the centre being, 
as was often the case, occupied by a dzedi. The people of 
Pawa obtained one-eighth of the relics, after the cremation 
of Buddha’s remains, and built one dzedi over them. 
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1 8. Kapilawot, or Kapilawastii, was situated between 
Tyzabad and G-omckpore, but a little nearer to the latter 
place. It was on or near the banks of the Gogra. The 
small river Eohini formed the boundary between the ter- 
ritory of Jfapilawot and that of Kaulia. 

19, Gaya and Buddha-Gay a are two distinct places* 
The first is well known as the town of Gaya* The second 
lies six miles southward, and is famous as the locality of 
the Pipal or Bodi tree, under which Gaudama obtained the 
Buddhahood* A tree of the same description is still to 
be seen on the same spot. The present one was in full 
vigour in 18 1 1, when Dr. Buchanan saw it. He describes 
it as not being more than a hundred years old. A. Cun- 
ningham says that it is now much decayed. One large 
stem with three branches on the westward side are still 
green; but the other branches are barkless and rotten. 
Hwen Thsang, in his itinerary, speaks of an early renewal 
of that tree by King Puma Varmma, after its destruction 
by King Sasangka, who, with a true Brahminical and ini- 
mical feeling, dug up the very ground on which it had 
stood, and moistened the earth with sugar-cane juice, to 
prevent its renewal. The same eminent archaeologist 
describes a massive brick temple, standing east of the 
Bodi tree, and with great plausibility maintains that it is 
the same which has been described by the above-named 
Chinese pilgrim. As Fa-Hian is silent respecting that 
temple, A. Cunningham concludes that it was erected dur- 
ing the sixth century of the Christian era, when Bud- 
dhism, under the favour of Eling Amara-sinha and some of 
his successors regained a vigorous ascendancy at least in 
Magatha. It is probable that all the temples, the ruins of 
which have been examined at Buddha-Gaya, Kalanda, and 
Behar, having a similarity in architectural plans and orna- 
ments, were erected during the sixth and a part of the 
seventh century of our era. The inference therefrom is 
that Buddhism was flourishing in Magatha at that period. 
Hwen Thsang, who has visited and described those monu- 
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ments in or about 625, speaks of them in the highest 
terms. How long lasted the prosperous days of Buddhism 
in those parts ? It is difficult to state with any degree of 
accuracy. But it seems probable that it maintained itself 
in a satisfactory condition until the beginning of the tenth 
century. It had then to give way before the irresistible 
and triumphant ascendancy of Brahminism. 

To the south-east of the great temple is a small tank 
which is probably that of the Kaga, who protected Buddha 
during one of the several stations that he made round the 
Bodi tree. 

20. Anawadat is the name of a lake famous in Bud- 
dhist sacred history. Its etymological meaning is, agree- 
ably to some savans, exempt of tumult, and, according to 
others, not brightened. This last appellation is owing 
probably to the high peaks that surround it and prevent 
its being brightened by the rays of the sun. This is cer- 
tainly the famous and extensive lake, which covers a por- 
tion of the high table-land of Pamir. It has been visited 
and described by Lieutenant Wood. What he states from 
a careful observation on the spot agrees well with what is 
found in the itineraries of the Chinese travellers. From that 
high plateau which embosoms the lake flows in an 
eastern direction one of those small streams that form the 
river Ganges ; whilst, in an opposite direction, the Oxus, 
issuing from the western slope, shapes its course nearly 
towards the west. 

21. Udiana is a country the position of which is fixed 
on the banks of the Indus, between Cabul and Cashmere, 
west of the latter country. Gandara is, it appears, the 
country called Candahar by the Mussulmans, lying be- 
tween the Swat and the Indus. The Burmese author 
mentions always Kashmera along with Gandara. This 
would indicate that the two places are in the vicinity of 
each other, and that they formed primitively one and the 
same state. Yaunaka is perhaps the peninsula of Guzerat. 
But the writer entertains serious doubts on this subject. 
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It might be the countries situated u^est of the Hindu 
Ivush, that is to say, the ancient Bactriana. The Burmese 
author states that Yaiinaka was inhabited by a people 
call Pantsays. What people were they ? Is it an allu- 
sion to the Greeks that had settled in Bactriana ? It is 
not without interest to hear our Chinese traveller stating 
that religion was flourishing in the above-mentioned 
countries, whilst in the Punjaub he met with religious 
with whom he declined holding intercourse, and of whom 
he speaks in rather unfavourable terms. Hence we may 
conclude that heretical opinions were then prevailing in 
that country, and that doctrines at variance with those 
of Buddha had already taken a deep root, and in their 
growth almost choked genuine Buddhism, if it had ever 
been the prevailing creed in the land of the five rivers. 

22. On his way down the Ganges, our pilgrim does not 
appear to have left his boat for any considerable time ; he 
contents himself with mentioning a fact that to some may 
appear somewhat doubtful, viz., the flourishing condition 
of the Buddhist religion as far as the neighbourhood of 
the present metropolis of India. He speaks of the king- 
dom of Champa. Campapuri, or Karnapura, was the 
capital of that state. It was situated on the site of the 
present Bhagulpore, or not far from it. Thence Pa-PIian 
came to the state of Tamaralipti. The town which bore 
that name, is the modern Tumlook, on the right bank of 
the Hoogly, not far from Calcutta. It was at that port 
that he embarked on board of a ship bound to Ceylon. 
Tamaralipti must have been a famous sea-port several 
centuries before Pa-Hian's days. We are informed that 
Maheinda and his companions, who were appointed to 
proceed to Ceylon to preach Buddhism to the people of 
that island, embarked at the same place. 
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This is an abridgment O'f all tlie principles that constitute 
the system of Buddhism. In the Legend of Buddha the 
reader has become acquainted with the life of the founder 
of Buddhism, the establishment of his religion, and the 
promulgation of his chief doctrine. In the following 
pages he will find compressed within narrow limits the 
several observances to be attended to in order to reach 
the goal of quiescence. As it is chiefly and principally 
by the help of meditation and contemplation that such a 
point can ever be attained, the reader must be prepared to 
wade up to his very chin in the somewhat muddy waters 
of metaphysics if he has a wish to penetrate into the very 
sanctuary of Buddhism. 

To encourage the reader, and console him in the midst 
of his fatiguing journey through such dreary tracts, the 
writer would remind him that he has first borne up the 
fatigues of such a journey, and that, impelled by friendly 
feelings, he has endeavoured to smooth the rugged path in 
behalf of those that would follow him on the same errand. 
How far he has succeeded in his well-meant efforts he 
will not presume to state. But he will say this much, 
that if his success be commensurate with his exertions he 
may entertain a well-founded hope that he will not be 
altogether disappointed in his anticipation, and feel some- 
what confident that he has afforded to the uninitiated some 
help to go over the difficult ground of metaphysics. 
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rollowing, in this instance, the line of conduct he has 
adopted through the foregoing pages of this hook, the 
writer will allow the Buddhist author to speak for him- 
self and explain his own views on the different subjects 
under consideration. His sole aim will ever be to convey 
as faithfully and as succinctly as possible the meaning of 
the original he has under his eyes. The task, however 
simple it may appear, is far from being an easy one, as 
the Burmese are utterly incapable of fully understanding 
the metaphysical portion of their religious system. Their 
ignorance is calculated to render even more obscure what 
is yjcr 5^ almost beyond the range of comprehension, be- 
cause they must have frequently put an erroneous inter- 
pretation on many Pali words, the meaning of which is 
far from being accurately determined. 

Our Buddhist doctor begins his work with enumerat- 
ing the advantages to be derived from a serious and con- 
stant application to the earnest study of these seven ways. 

Such an exercise/' says he, has the virtue to free us 
from all evils ; it expands the intelligence in the highest 
degree, and leads straight to Heihban. Man, through it, 
is delivered from all errors, is happy, and becomes during 
his life an honour to the holy religion of Buddha." 

The various subjects he intends to treat of in this work 
are arranged under seven heads, which are laid down in 
his own original way as follows The observance of the 
precepts and the practice of meditation are the twofold 
foundation of the spiritual edifice. The consideration of 
the nature and form of matter shall be the right foot of 
the sage ; the investigation about the causes and principles 
of living beings shall be as his left foot ; the application 
of the mind to find out the four high-roads to perfection, 
and the obtaining the freedom from all passions, shall he 
as his right and left hands; and the possession of the 
perfect science or knowledge shall be as his head. The 
happy man who shall have reached so far will be certain 
to obtain the deliverance. 
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This summary is thus divided by our guide into seven 
distinct parts, which will be condensed into six articles. 

It is as well to add that this work, an abridged transla- 
tion of which is now set before the reader, was composed 
at first in the Siamese language at Bangkok, and has been 
subsequently translated into Burmese. We find, there- 
fore, that all the principles expounded throughout are 
received as genuine on the banks of the Irrawaddy as well 
as on those of the Meinam, and may be looked upon as a 
faithful exposition of the highest tenets of Buddhism, 
such as they are held in both countries. This observation 
confirms a notion which has been denied by many, viz., that 
the chief doctrines of Buddhism are pretty nearly the 
same in all the places where it has become the dominant 
creed. The discrepancies to be met here and there relate 
principally to practices and observances which present to 
the eyes of the observer an infinite variety of hues and 
forms. Wlien Buddhism was established in several coun- 
tries, it did not destroy many observances and practices 
that were found deeply engrafted on the customs and 
manners of the people ; it tolerated them, and made 
with them a tacit compromise. As, for instance, the 
worship of Nats existed among the tribes of the Irrawaddy 
valley long before the introduction of Buddhism. Most of 
the superstitious rites now prevailing in Burmah originate 
from that belief. With the Chinese the worship of ancestors 
continues to subsist side by side with BuddMsm, though 
the latter creed has nothing to do with it. In Nepaul 
and at Ceylon, Hindu superstitions obtrude themselves on 
the. view of the observer to such an extent that it is not 
easy to state wliicli of the two creeds obtains the jprefer- 
ence. 

AETICLE 1. 

OJ’ THE PKECEPTS. 

Our author, in a truly philosophical spirit, at first j)uts 
to himself the three following questions: What is the 
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origin of tlie law ? What is man, the subject of the law ? 
What is the individual who is the promulgator of the law ? 
The three questions he answers in the following manner : 
1st. All that exists is divided into two distinct jparts, the 
things which are liable to change and obey the principle 
of mutability, such as matter, its modifications, and all 
beings which have a cause ; ^ and those which are eternal 
and immutable, that is to say, the precepts of the law and 
Neibban. These have neither author nor cause ; they are 
self-existing, eternal, and placed far beyond the reach of 


The distinction alluded to by our 
author is a most important one. 
What does he mean when he states 
that all tilings in this world obey 
the principle of mutability, and are 
liable to perpetual changes and modi- 
fications, and that they have a cause ? 
One would be tempted to believe 
that the Buddhists admit of a first 
cause. But such is not the case. To 
understand such a language coming 
from a Buddhist’s mouth, we must 
hear in mind the theory of the 
twelve Nidanas, or causes and effects. 
Each of the Kidanas is an effect rela- 
tively to the preceding one, and a cause 
to the following one. All existing 
beings are, relatively to each other, 
effects and causes. All undergo the 
irresistible influence of mutability 
and change. The beings that reside 
in the seats of Brahma are not be- 
yond the reach of that influence, not 
even those who dwell in the four im- 
material seats. 

Are there things which are fixedly 
and everlastingly the same, upon 
which no change, no vicissitude can 
ever act? There is the law, there is 
the state of Keibban. The law is 
the expression of truth, which is 
reality, in contradistinction to the 
unreality of the visible woidd. The 
essence of the law is contained in the 
four sublime truths, which are em- 
phatically called the Law of the 
Wheel, They are the declaration of 


the true state and condition of all 
beings ; they proclaim the necessity 
of putting an end to such a miserable 
state of things, and point out the 
sure means of freeing oneself from 
the miseries attending existence. 
These truths are eternal, insomuch 
that what they proclaim has ever 
been true in all the worlds that have 
preceded the present one, since they 
always resemble each other, and will 
ever be equally true during the end- 
less series of worlds that will follow. 
In this sense tho^law, in the opinion 
of Buddhists, being the declaration 
of truth, or of what is, must ho 
eternal, as truth itself is everlasting. 
The state of Noibban, in contradis- 
tinction to that of existence such as 
we comprehend it, is likewise a thing 
which never changes, since it is the 
end of changes. It remains always 
the same ; it is the opposite of exist- 
ence. What is then called here 
everlasting, or eternal, is, in the 
opinion of Buddhists, but the things 
that are conceived as subsisting ab- 
stractively 'ocr S(?, and never affected 
by the great principle of mutability 
that pervades all beings. To sum up 
the whole in a few words, the science 
which points out the means of com- 
ing out of the whirlpool of existences, 
and the being out of that circle, such 
are the two things which are always 
the same, never undergo any change, 
and are eternal. 
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the influence that causes mutahility. 2d, As to the pub- 
lisher of the law, Buddha, he is a naere man, who during 
myriads of centuries has accumulated merits on merits, 
until he has obtained the Neibban of Kiletha, or the 
deliverance from all passions. From that moment till his 
death tliis eminent personage is constituted the master of 
religion and the doctor of the law. Owing to his perfect 
science he finds out and discovers all the precepts that 
constitute the body of the law. Impelled by his match- 
less benevolence towards all l)eings, he promulgates them 
for the salvation of all. He is not the inventor of those 
precepts ; he merely . discovers them by the power of the 
supreme intelligence, in the same manner as we perceive 
clearly during the night, by the help of a light, objects 
hitherto wrapped in utter darkness. 3d. Man, who is to be 
subjected to the observance of the law, is distinguished by 
the following characteristics. He possesses more knowledge 
than the animals and other beings, except the Hats and 
Brahmas ; his intelligence and thoughts reach fartlier than 
those of other beings ; he is capable of reflecting, comparing, 
drawing inferences, and observing freely the rules of life ; ^ 
despite the allurement of his passions, he can free himself 
from the three great passions, concupiscence, anger, and 
ignorance ; finally, he is a descendant from those Brahmas 
who, in tlxe beginning of this world, came from their seat, 


2 In tUe definition of man wliicli is 
given by tlie Buddhist author, we 
find the words intelligence, capacity 
for reflecting, comparing and draw- 
ing inferences, &o. He who is not 
familiar with the revolting materia- 
list doctrines of Buddhism would be 
tempted to believe that they admit 
of a soul or spiritual principle sub- 
sisting in man. But such is not tlio 
case. The faculty for performing all 
the functions which we rightly at- 
tribute to the soul resides in the 
sixth sense, called mano, or the 
heart, or the knowing principle. But 
VOL. II. 


this sense, in their opinion, is as 
material as the eye, the ear, and the 
other senses. It is delightful to the 
Christian reader to find in the midst 
of a heap of rubbish and fables a few 
fragments of the primitive revelation. 
We see man coming from a noble 
origin, appearing in this world with 
the most glorious privileges, which 
he forfeits by eating the rice called 
Tsale, which produced on his being 
the same destructive effects which 
the eating of the forbidden fruit 
caused on our first parents in the 
garden of Eden. 


N 
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lived 031 earth, and, hy their eating the rice Tscde, lost all 
their glorious privileges, and became beings similar to those 
who are known to ns under the denomination of men. 

The great end to be aimed at in the observance of the 
precepts of the law and tlie exercise of meditation, is the 
obtaining of a state of complete indifference to all things. 
The state of indifference alluded to does not consist in a 
stupid carelessness about the things of tliis world. It is 
the result of a knowledge acquired with much labour and 
pain. The wise man who has possessed himself of such 
science is no longer liable to the influence of that vulgar 
illusion which makes people believe in the real existence 
of things that have no reality about them, but subsist only 
on an ephemeral basis, which incessantly changes and 
Anally vanishes away. He sees things as they truly are. 
He is full of contempt for things which are at best a mere 
illusion. This contempt generates a complete indifference 
for all that exists, even for his own being. He longs for the 
moment when it shall be given to him to cast away his own 
body, that he may no longer move within the circle of end- 
less and miserable forms of existence. In this sense must 
be understood the state of perfect quietism or indifference, 
which is the last stage the wise man may reach l)y the 
help of the science he possesses. The religious of the 
Brahminical creed have professed the same indifference for 
all the accidents of life. Hence our Buddha, when he 
became a perfected being, looked on the wicked Dewadat 
with the same feelings as he did on the great Maia, his 
mother. Humberless Bathees or anchorites have ever been 
eulogised for having allowed themselves to be devoured by 
ferocious beasts or bit by venomous snakes, rather than 
■ offer the least resistance that could exhibit a sign of non- 
indifference. Entire was their unconcern towards their 
very body, which they knew well is, as everything else, a 
compound of the four elements, a mere illusion, totally , 
distinct from self. 

Five commandments constitute the very basis where- 
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upon stand all morals, and are obligatory on all men with- 
out exception. They include five prohibitions. (It is nou 
a little surprising that the five precepts obligatory on all 
men, are merely five prohibitions designed not to teach 
men what they have to do, but warning them not to do 
such things as are interdicted to them. This supposes tliat 
man is prone to do certain acts which are sinful. The 
Tuddhist law of the five precepts forbids liim to yield to 
such propensities, but it does not teach him j)articular 
duties to perform. It does not elevate man above his 
original level, but it aims at preventing him from falling 
lower.) The five prohibitions are: Hot to destroy the 
life of any being ; not to steal ; not to commit adultery ; 
not to tell lies ; not to drink any intoxicating liquors or 
beverages. 

Our author seems to be a perfect master in casuistry, as 
he shows the greatest nicety and exactness in explaining 
all the requisite conditions that constitute a trespassing of 
those precepts. We will give here but a few samples of 
his uncommon proficiency in this science. As regards the 
first prohibition, he says, five things are necessary to con- 
stitute an ollence against the first commandment, viz., a 
being that has life, the intention and will of killing that 
being, an act which is capable of inflicting death, and the 
loss of life of that being consequent on the infiicting of 
that action. Should but one of these conditions be want- 
ing, the sin could not be said to have taken place, and 
therefore no complete trespassing of the first prohibition. 

Again, as regards the second precept, five circumstances 
or conditions are necessary to constitute a trespassing, viz., 
an object belonging to another person, who neither by 
words nor signs showed any intention to part with it; 
the knowing that the omier intends to keep possession of 
it ; having the actual intention to take away secretly or 
forcibly that object ; an effort to become possessed of the 
thing by deceiving, injuring, or by mal-practices causing 
the owner or keeper of the tiling to fall asleep ; and, 
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finally, removing the thing from its place, however short 
may be the distance, should it be but that of the length of 
a hair of the head. 

For the infraction of the third precept the following 
conditions are required : the intention and will of sinning 
with any person of another sex, which conies witliiu tlic^ 
denomination of Akaniaiu-jatlian, that is to say, persons 
whom it is forbidden to touch ; acting up to that intention 
and the consummating of such an act. Women tliat fall 
under the above denomination are divided into twenty 
classes. The eight first classes include those that are under 
the guardianship of their parents or relatives ; the nintli 
class comprises those affianced before they be of age ; the 
tenth, those reserved for the king. Within the ten other 
classes come all tliose who, owing to their having been 
slaves, or from any other cause, have become concubines to 
their masters, or married their seducers, &c. 

The fourth prohibition extends not only to lies, but like- 
wise to slander, coarse and abusive expressions, and vain 
and useless words. The four following conditions con- 
stitute a lie, viz,, saying a thing that is untrue ; the inten- 
tion of saying such a thing; making manifest such an 
intention by saying the tiling; and some one’s hearing 
and clearly understanding the thing that is uttered. That 
the sin of niedisance may be said to exist, it is required 
that the author of it should speak with the intention of 
causing parties to hate each other or quarrel with each 
other, and that the words spoken to that end should be 
heard and understood by the parties alluded to. 

The fifth precept forbids the drinking of Sura and Meria, 
that is to say, of distilled liquors and of intoxicating juices 
extracted from fruits and flowers. The mere act of putting 
the liquor in the mouth does not constitute a sin; the 
swallowing of it is implied. 

Besides these five general precepts, obligatory on all the 
faithful without exception, there are three other precepts, 
or rather counsels, that are strongly recommended to the 
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Upasalcas, or pious laymen. They are designed as harriers 
against the great propensity inherent in nature which 
causes men to exceed in all that is used, through the senses 
of taste, hearing, seeing, smelling, and feeling. They are 
so many means that help to obtain a sober niodcratiuii in 
the daily use of the things of the world. 

The first counsel regulates all that regards eating. It 
forbids using any coniestil)le from noon to daybreak' of 
the following morning. Tlie second interdicts the assisting 
at plays, comedies, and tlic use of flowers aiul essences 
with tlie intention of fondly handling and smelling them. 
The third prescribes the form and size of beds, which 
ought never to be more than one cubit high, plain and 
without ornaments. The use of mattresses and pillows, 
filled with cotton or other soft substances, is positively 
prohibited. The very intention of lying upon these ener- 
vating superfluities, and a fortiori reclining 011 them, con- 
stitutes the breaking of such a command. 

These three latter precepts are to be observed chiefly in 
the following days, on the 5th, Sth, 14th, and 15th of the 
waxing moon, and on the Sth, Sth, and 14th of the 
waning moon, as wmll as on the new moon. The pious 
XTpasakas sometimes observe them during the three con- 
secutive months of the season of Lent. 

In the oi)inion of our author those men and women are 
deserving of the respectable title of Upasakas who have the 
greatest respect for and entertain a pious aflection towards 
the three precious things, Buddha, the law, and the assembly 
of the perfect. They must ever view them as the haven of 
salvation and the securest asylums. They must be ready 
to sacrifice everything, their very life, for the sake of these 
three perfect things. During their lifetime, under all cir- 
cumstances, they must aim at following scrupulously the 
instructions of Buddha, such as they are embodied in the 
law and preached by the Eahans. 

Five offences disqualify a man for the honourable title 
of Upasaka, viz., the want of belief and confidence in the 
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three precious things, the non-observance of the eight pre- 
cepts, the believing in lucky and unlucky days,^ or in good 
and bad fortune, the belief in omens and signs, and keeping 
company with the impious, who have no faith in Buddha. 

We now come to the rules which are prescribed to all 
the Buddhist religious. They are 227 in number, and 
are found in a book called Patimauk. This book is the 
mcU viemon of all religious. They study it and often 
learn it by heart. On certain days of each month the 
religious assemble in the Tliein. The Patimauk is then 
read, explained, and commented u^mn by one of the elders 
of the fraternity. It is an abridgment of the Wini, the 
great book of ' discipline. It teaches the various rules 
respecting the four articles offered by the faithful to the 
religious; that is to say, vestments, food, mats, and the 
ingredients for mastication. These rules likewise regulate 
all that relates to the mode of making prayers, devotions, 
walking, sitting, reclining, travelling, &c. Everything is 
described with a minute particularity. 

Here, if any interest could be awakened, would be the 
place to enter into the system of casuistry carried by 
Buddhist religious to a point of nicety and refinement 


^ BudtlMsts lay the greatest stress 
on the belief in the three precious 
things. It is the foundation on 
which rests the whole si)mtual edi- 
fice. But it is somewhat extraordi- 
nary to see that the superstition of 
believing in lucky and unlucky days, 
in good and bad luck, is openly con- 
demned, and entails upon him who is 
addicted to it the severest penalty. 
Though such childish belief is so ex- 
ceedingly common in Burmah that it 
influences man in his daily and hourly 
affairs, yet we must admit that it is 
opposed to the tenets of strict Bud- 
dhism. There can never be any good 
or bad luck in the opinion of him who 
has faith in the influence of merits 
and demerits. There is no other 
agent in this world but that one ; it 


is it alone that brings in and regulates 
all the accidents which attend the 
life of man. Such is indeed the 
theory of the true Buddhist. But 
how widely differs the practice from 
the theory? He who has lived for 
some time in a Buddhist country, 
and made himself acquainted with 
the intimate habits of the people, 
will soon discover that superstitious 
ideas, and, as a necessary consequence, 
superstitious practices, are the spring 
and prime mover of all actions from 
morning to night. In this respect, 
Buddhist monks differ not from the 
laity ; nay, they are often seen as the 
leaders of the people in the perfor- 
mance of rites at variance with the 
tenets of their creed. 
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truly astonishing. Suffice it to state that they have gone 
over the boundless field of speculative conjectures respect- 
ing all the possible ways of fulfilling or trespassing 
the precepts and regulations that concern the body of 
religious. 

Every law and precept must have a sanction. Tliis 
essential requisite is not wanting in the Buddhist system. 
Let us examine in what consists the reward attending a 
regular and correct observance of the precepts, and what 
is the punishment inflicted on the transgressors of these 
ordinances. As usual, we will follow our author and 
allow him to make known his own opinions on this im- 
portant subject. It is often inquired of us, says he, why 
some individuals live here during many years, whilst 
others appear but for a short time on the scene of this 
world. The reason of the difference in the respective 
condition of these persons is obvious and evident. The 
first, during their former existence, have faithfully observed 
the first command and refrained from killing beings, hence 
their long life ; the second, on the contrary, have been 
guilty of some trespassings of this j)recept, and therefore 
the influence of their former crimes causes the shortness 
of their life. In a similar manner we account for all 
the differences that exist in the conditions of all heings. 
The observance or trespassing of one or several precepts 
creates the positions of happiness and unhappiness, of 
riches and poverty, of beauty and ugliness, that chequer 
the lives and positions of mortals in this -world. 

In addition to the rewards bestowed immediately in 
this world, there are the six seats of Hats, where all sorts 
of recompenses are allotted, during immense periods, to 
those who have correctly attended to the ordinances of 
the law. There are likewise places of punishment in the 
several hells, reserved to the transgressors of the precepts. 
The conditions of animal, Athoorikes and Preittas, are 
other states of punishment. 

A lengthened account of aU that relates to the blissful 
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regions of Nats and the gloomy abodes of hell is found in 
one of the great Dzats, or accounts of the former existences 
of Gaudama, given by himself to his disciples, when he 
was a prince under the name of Nemi. Tlie writer lias 
read and partly translated tliis work, which delightfully 
reminded him of the fine episodes on similar subjects ho 
had read in the sixth book of the riSneid. The wildest, 
most fertile, and inventive imagination seems to have 
exhausted its descri])tive powers, on the one hand, in mul~ 
tiidying the pleasures enjoyed in the seats of Nats, and 
beautifying and adorning those delightful regions ; and, on 
the other, in representing with a dark and bloody pencil 
the frightful picture of the numberless and horrid torments 
of the regions of desolation, despair, and agony. 

All that is so abundantly related of the fortunate abodes 
of Nats in their sacred writings supjilies the Buddhist 
religious with agreeable and inexliaustible topics of ser- 
mons which they deliver to their hearers, to excite them 
more effectually to bestow on them abundant alms. The 
credulous hearers are always told that the most conspi- 
cuous places ill those regions are allotted to those who 
have distinguished themselves by their great liberalities. 
We think it idle and superfluous, uninteresting and 
fatiguing to repeat those fabulous accounts of the seats 
of Nats and abodes of hell, as given at great length by 
Buddhist authors. The only particulars deserving to he 
attended to are these : the reward is always proportionate 
to the sum of merits, and punishment to that of demerit. 
There is no eternity of reward or of punishment.^ 


^ Tins is a consequence of the axiom 
established by our author, viz., that 
the princiide of mutability pervades 
aU the beings which reside in the 
thirty *one seats allotted to them. It 
cannot be supposed for a moment, 
according to Buddhists, that a being, 
whatever may be the amount of his 
merits and demerits, can ever be 
placed without the pale of the in- 


fluence of his good or bad deeds. It 
accompanies him in all positions, and 
causes the vicissitudes that attend 
his existence. It wox’ks upon him in 
hell, as well as on earth, and in the 
seats of Nats and Brahmas. Fixity 
is to he found nowhere exceixt in 
going out of the circle of existences, 
that is to say in Neibban. "When we 
speak of existence in a Buddhistic 
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This first article shall be concluded by an important 
remark bearing upon the system under consideration. The 
seats of happiness, as already mentioned, are divided into 
two great classes ; the one including the superior, and the 
other the inferior seats. The latter are the six seats of 
Nats, and are tenanted by beings as yet under tlie inlinence 
of concupiscence and other passions. Those who observe 
the five f general precepts have j)laeed, and, as it wore, 
establislied themselves on the basis whereupon stands per- 
fection, but not yet in perfection itself; they have just 
crossed the threshold thereof. They are as yet iinjDerfect; 
Init they have prepared themselves for entering .the way 
that leads towards perfection ; that is to say, meditation, 
or the science of Dzan. Tiie very reward enjoyed in those 
seats is, therefore, as yet an imperfection. The superior 
seats can only he reached hy those who apply themselves 
to mental exercises. These exercises are the real founda- 
tion of the lofty structuie of perfection and the high-road 
to it. 


sense, we niGan a state of being in any 
conceivable form or situation or place. 
Fixity in the enjoyment of reward or 
in the undergoing of punishment is a 
contradiction with the first principle 
of Buddhism. The awarder of reward 
or punishment is the above-named 
influence, which proceeds from the 
actions i)erfonned, and in its turn 
allots good or evil in exact ju’oporfciou 
with the cause that has created it. 

Gaudama, having wilfully and un- 
wilfully ignored a first cause from 
which all the things that exist draw 
their being and life, has been forced 
to allow to an imaginary agent tlie 
very same attributes which belong 
exclusively to the supreme being. 
On the rock of atheism he has made 
a sad shipwreck. Apart from this 
capital error it is suri>rising to see 


him maintaining with an admirable 
acuteness the existence of many fun- 
damental truths ; such, for instance, 
as the reward of good actions and 
the punishment of bad ones. With 
him the doing of evil is ever attended 
with consequences fatal to the i^erpo- 
ti'ator, whilst the perftirrnance of good 
is always accompanied with beneficial 
results. One would be inclined to 
believe that Gaudama has appro- 
])riated to himself with a great tact 
all the truths emanating from the 
belief in a supreme being; and whilst 
he has, with a barefaced and impious 
audacity, denied to the eternal author 
of all things the very existence, he 
has been placed under the necessity 
of accounting, in a most unlogical 
manner, for the existence of this 
world. 
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ABTICLE II 

OY MEDITATION AND ITS YAEIOUS DEGKEES. 

This and the following articles contain subjects of so 
abstruse and refined a nature, that it would require one to 
possess the science of a Buddha to come to a right undcu’- 
standing of them. The difficulties arising from this >study 
are due to the confused and very unsatisfactory ideas of 
the Buddhist philosophers respecting the soul and its spiri- 
tuality, and perhaps to the inability of the writer to under- 
stand the vague and undefined terms employed to convey 
their ideas on these matters. The field of Buddhist meta- 
physics is, to a European, in a great measure a new one ; 
the meaning of the terms is half-understood by the Bur- 
mese translators ; definitions of terms do not convey expla- 
nations such as we anticipate, and ideas seem to run in a 
new channel; they assume, if we may say so, strange 
forms: divisions and subdivisions of the various topics 
have no resemblance to what a European is used to in the 
study of philosophy. The student feels himself ushered 
into a new region ; he is doomed to find his way by groj)- 
ing. Einally, the false position assumed by the Indian 
philosophers, and the false conclusions they arrive at, con- 
tribute to render more complicated the task of elucidating 
this portion of the Buddhist system. That the difficulties 
may be somewhat lessened, and the pathway rendered less 
rugged and a little smooth, the writer proposes to avoid as 
much as it is in his power overcharging with Pali terms 
the explanations he is about to afford, under the guidance 
of the Buddhist author. 

In the preceding article we have treated of meritorious 
actions that are purely exterior, and briefly alluded to the 
nature of the rewards bestowed on earth and in the six 
seats of Nats upon those who have performed these good 
actions. Now we leave behind all the exterior good deeds, 
and turn the attention of our mind to something more 
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excellentj to those acts that are purely interior, and are 
performed solely by the soul and the right exercise of its 
faculties ; that is to say, by meditation and contemplation. 

The root of all human miseries is ignorance. It is the 
generating principle of concupiscence and other passions. 
It is the dark but lofty barrier that encircles all beings and 
retains them within the vortex of endless existences ; it is 
the cause of all existences, and of all those illusions to 
which beings are miserably subjected ; it causes those con- 
tinuar changes which take place in the production of all 
beings. This great cause once found and proclaimed by 
Buddha, it was necessary to procure a remedy to counter- 
act the action of ignorance, and successfully oppose its 
progress. Another antagonistic and opposite principle had 
to be found, adequate to resist the baneful agency of igno- 
rance and stem its sad and misfortune-creating influence. 
That principle is science or knowledge. Ignorance is but 
a negative agent : it is only the absence of science. Let 
knowledge be, and ignorance shall vanish away in the same 
manner as darkness is noiselessly but irresistibly dissip)ated 
by the presence of light. 

All beings in this universe, says our author, are doomed 
to be born and die. We quit this place to go and live in 
another ; we die here to be born elsewhere. We can never 
be freed from pain, old age, and death, Wliether we like 
it or not, we must suffer and always suffer. But why is it 
so ? Because we do not possess the perfect science. Were 
we blessed with it, we would infallibly look towards 
Heibban, and then, escaping from the pursuit of pain and 
miseries, we would infalhbly obtain the deliverance from 
those evils which now incessantly press upon us. It rests 
with us only to perfect our intelligence, so that we might 
gradually attain to the perfect science, the source of all 
good. But by what means is so desirable an end to be 
obtained ? By the exercise of meditation, answers, with a 
decided tone, our philosopher. This word implies, besides, 
other intellectual operations of a superior order, such as 
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contemplatioB, visions, ecstasy, union, &c., wliicli are tlie 
more or less complete results of that intellectual exercise. 

The act of meditating can take place but in the heart, 
where resides the memo, or the faculty of knowing. Its 
object can never be but the nam<lammia, literally the 
name of the thing; or, in other terms, the tilings of a purely 
intellectual nature. But it can by no means happen in 
the seats of the other senses or organs, such as the eyes, 
the ears, &c., which are only channels to communicate 
impressions to the faculty of memo. 

The constitutive parts of meditation are five in number. 
Witteka, the action of raising the mind to an object; 
Wiizam, the attentive consideration of that object; IHti, 
the bringing of the soul and body to a state of satisfac- 
tion; Sulca, the pleasure enjoyed in the thing considered; 
Ekatta, the perseverance or stability of the mind in that 
object. There is also Upekkec, which implies a greater and 
more intense degree of fixity of the mind, extending not 
only to one object in particular, but to all things. 

It may be called the absolute quietism of the soul, and 
the net result of a complete course of general meditation 
on the universality of things. It is the last and highest 
point that can ever be reached. 

To explain more fully the nature and definitions of the 
two first parts, our philosopher has recourse to the follow'- 
ing comparison. Let us suppose a man that has to cleanse 
a rusty copper vessel. With one hand he grasps the 
vessel, and with the other he ruhs it up and down, right 
and left. This is exactly what is done by the means of 
Witteka and "Witzara. The first gets hold of the object 
of meditation, and the second causes the mind to pass 
and repass over it, until it has perfectly seen it in all its 
particulars. 

The third stage in the exercise of meditation is that of 
Piti, which consists in a sort of transitory delectation, ex- 
perienced by him who has reached that third step of 
mental labour. It produces on the whole frame the fol- 
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lowing effects: — It seems to him that is engaged in that 
exercise that the hairs of his head stand on an end, so 
strong is the sensation he then feels; at other times it 
produces in the soul sensations similar to that of the 
lightning that rends the atmosphere. Sometimes it is 
in a commotion resembling that of mighty waves breaking 
on the shore ; at other times the subject is, as it were, 
carried through the air, or only raised above the ground, 
and occasionally it causes a chill running throughout all the 
limbs. When these results have been, through persevering 
efforts, repeatedly experienced with an ever-increasing 
degree of intensity, the following effects are attained: — 
The body and the soul are completely restrained, sub- 
dued, and composed ; they are almost beyond the influence 
of concupiscence. Both acquire a remarkable lightness, so 
that the exercise of meditation offers no further trouble 
or labour ; the natural repugnance or opposition to self- 
recollection is done away with, then the exercise of medi- 
tation becomes pleasing from the pleasurable state of the 
soul and body, and finally both parts are in a true and 
genuine condition, so that what there was previously in 
them either vicious or opposed to truth disappears at once 
and vanishes away. Such are the various effects experi- 
enced by the soul that has reached the degree of Piti, or 
mental satisfaction. 

Wlien the soul and body have thus been perfectly sub- 
dued, and freed from all that could wrongly affect them, 
the soul then reaches the state of that is to say, of 

perfect and permanent pleasure and inward delight. The 
effects or results thereof are called Samati, or peace or 
quiescence of the soul. As a matter of course, that state 
of inward peace has several degrees both as regards the 
time it lasts and the intensity of the affection. It lasts 
sometimes for a moment, or for a period of uncertain dura- 
tion, as it happens when we reflect on some subject, or we 
listen to a sermon. At other times its duration is longer ; 
when, for instance, we are about to enter into contempla- 
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tion or ecstasy^ and it lasts as long as we are in one of ' 

tliese states. ■ 

[From Fiti originates the SamatiAseit, the idea or con- • 

seiousness of inward quiescence. It is the secondary ' 

cause of the real joy and delight, and is followed by an J 

unshaken resolution to adhere to all the precepts of the : 

law. It produces in the soul a certain freshness, oxpjui- i 

sion, and ravishment in the practice of virtue. Such a : 

state is illustrated by the following comparison. A tra- i 

veller lias to go over a very dillicult road ; he is exposed to I 

an intense Ixeat, and tormented with a l}urning thirst. 

Let us imagine the intensity of his delight wlien he finds 
himself on the brink of a rivulet of clear and cool water ; 
such is precisely the state of the soul under the inliuence 
of Fiti, Tlie state of Suka follows it very soon. It is 
exemplified by the condition of the traveller who has been 
perfectly refreshed and relieved from thirst and fatigue, 
and enjoys the delightful and pleasurable elfects resulting 
therefrom. 

The last state or the crowning point to be arrived at 
by the means of meditation is that of Upekha, or perfect 
fixity, whence originates an entire indifference to love or 
hatred, pleasure or pain. Passions can no more affect the 
soul in that happy condition. But in this, as well in the 
preceding states, there are several degrees, according to 
the various objects it refers to. In the Upekket, relating 
to the five senses, man is no more affected by beautiful or 
unseemly objects, by harsh or melodious sounds, &c. As [ 

to what refers to creatures, man has neither love nor dis- \ 

like for them. Man obtains the state of Upekka, relating | 

to science or knowledge, by examining and considering all f 

things through the medium of the three great principles, 
aneitsa, clicka, (junattciy that is to say, change, pain, and 
illusion. There is also the liinjCL iipckka; as when a man, 
after great struggles and efforts to obtain a certain object, 
sees that he cannot reach it, he becomes indifferent to it, 
and without trouble or the least disquiet gives up the ' 
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undertaking. There are many other effects of the TJpekka 
mentioned by our author, the enumeration of 'which would 
prove tedious. What has been just stated is suf&cient to 
afford a correct idea of the nature of the highest state of 
meditation that the human mind can ever reach. The 
last and most transcendent result of the condition of 
Upekka is this : when an individual, by successful exer- 
tions, has ascended to the top of the spiritual ladder, there 
is a certain virtue that attracts everything to him. He 
l)ecomes a centre to which all appear to converge. He is 
like the central point of our planet, that ever remains dis- 
tinct from the bodies it incessantly draws to itself. Seated 
in the centre of the most complete quietism, the sage con- 
templates, without the least effort, the unclouded truth 
that indefinitely unfolds itself before him. Hence, as our 
author observes, the sage that has reached the state of 
Upekka has no more to pass successively through the four 
preceding stages to be enabled to meditate ; that is to say, 
he no more requires the help of thought, reflection, satis- 
faction, and pleasure. He is in the middle of the cloud- 
less atmosphere of truth which he enjoys, and therein 
remains as unmoved as truth itself. 

As stated in the previous article, the observance of the 
precepts, or the performance of exterior good actions, 
draws abiindant rewards upon those who faithfully comply 
with them. These rewards are bestowed either in the seat 
of man or in the six abodes of Hats, which we will agree 
to call the six inferior heavens, where concupiscence as 
yet holds its empire. 

The inward good deeds produced by the operation of 
the intellectual faculties of the soul being of an incom- 
parably greater value than the external ones, the recom- 
pense of the former is of a higher order than that of the 
latter. Hence there are twenty superior heavens reserved 
to the sages that have made progress in meditation.^ The 


^ It will i>erliaps be of some interest to a few of our readers to men- 
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accounts of the Buddhists respecting the extent of these 
seats, their respective distance in a perpendicular direc- 
tion, the myriads of centuries to stay in each of them, 
&c., are puerilities not worth attending to, and in no way 
belonging to the genuine and original Buddhism. They 
are the inventions in subsequent ages of individuals who 
wished to emulate their neighbours and rivals, the Hin- 
dus, at a time when the latter substituted the gross and 
revolting idolatry of the Puranas for the purer doctrines 
of the Vedas. But what is directly to our purpose is the 
distinction of these twenty seats into two classes. The 


tion the names of the thirty-one seats 
in which Buddhists have located all 
beings. Let us begin with the lowest 
stex> of that immense ladder. The 
four first steps are the four states of 
punishment. In them are to he 
found living the unfortunate beings 
who, pursued by the inflexible law of 
their demerits, are doomed to atone 
in different ways for the evil that 
they have done. The lowest seat is 
ISTga-yai or hell. It is placed in the 
centre of our planet, and subdivided 
into eight principal quarters, the 
last of which is called Awidzi. The 
second stop of the ladder is occupied 
by the seat of Animals ; the third by 
certain monsters called Preittas ; and 
the fourth by another kind of in- 
ferior beings named Athourikes. 
These four seats are tenanted by 
beings who undergo punishment for 
the evil deeds they have per- 
formed. 

The fifth seat is that of hfanusa, or 
men. The beings that occupy it are 
in a state in which they can merit or 
demerit. It may be called a position 
of x>robation. 

Above the seat of man are the six 
seats of Nats called Tsadooraaritz, 
Tawadeintha, Yama, Toocita, Nim- 
anarati, Pare-neiraittawasawati. The 
denizens of those seats enjoy the 
reward awarded to them for the per- 


formance of good and meritorious 
exterior works. 

The three places above those of 
Nats, called Brahma-parisitsa, Brah- 
mah-parau-liita, Maha-Brahma, are 
occuj)ied by the contemplatives who 
have reached the first step of Dzan, 
or meditation. The three following, 
Pareitta-ha, Appa-ma-naha, Appa- 
sara, are tenanted by the beings who 
have attained the second degree of 
contemplation. The three next to 
those just enumerated are; Pawoit- 
ta-sou-ba, Appa-mana-sou-ha, Souha- 
kannaka. They arc the abodes of 
the contemplatives who havo ascend- 
ed to the third stej-) of meditation. 
The two following steps of the 
ladder, Wa-happala, A-sou-gna-sat, 
are tenanted by the contem^dativos 
of the fourth degree ; and the five 
that follow, viz., Awiha, Atahpa, 
Sou-dasa, Sou-dasi, Agga-nita, are 
occupied by the contemplatives of 
the fifth degree ; that is to say, by the 
beings who have entered the Thoda, or 
current of perfection, and who havo 
qualified themselves for obtaining the 
state of deliverance, or Neihban. 

Above those seats we find the four 
and last abodes of Ariipa, without 
form. They are called : Akasanit- 
za - yatana, Wigniana - witza - yatana, 
Akeitsignia-yatana,Newa-thagnia-na- 
thagnia-yatana. 
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first comprises sixteen seats, under the designation of 
Bupa, or matter; tlie second includes four seats, called 
Arwpa, or immaterial abodes or conditions. Here are 
located on a grand and immense scale, according to tlieir 
respective proficiency in science and meditation, the 
beings that have striven to advance in knowledge by the 
exertion of the mental faculties. The general appella- 
tion given to each class bears a great meaning, and there- 
fore deserves explanation. In the sixteen seats of Fyiipa 
are placed the contemplatives who have as yet a body, 
and have not been hitherto able to disengage themselves 
from some affection to matter. The subjects of their 
meditations are still the beings inhabiting this material 
world, together with some of the Katham, or coarser por- 
tion of their being. But in the four seats called Ampa, 
which terminate the series of Buddhist heavens, the con- 
templatives are destitute of shape and body; they are 
almost brought to the condition of pure spirits. In their 
sublime and lofty flight in the regions of spiritualism, they 
seem to have bid a last farewell to this world, and to be 
no longer concerned with material things. 

Let us glance rapidly over these various seats, and pay 
a visit to the beings that have been rewarded with a place 
in them, owing to their great proficiency in the mental 
exercise of meditation. We will begin with the lowest 
seat, and from it successively ascend to the loftiest. We 
must bear in remembrance that there are, as above stated, 
five degrees of meditation or five parts, viz., perception, 
reflection, satisfaction, happiness, and fixity. He who 
has been much exercised in the first degree shall inhabit 
one of the three first seats of Eupa. Those who, leaving 
aside the first degree, shall delight in the second and third, 
shall inhabit, according to their respective progress, one 
of the three following seats. Those who take delight only 
in the fourth degree, having no further aid of the three 
first parts, perception, consicleration, and satisfaction, shall 
be located in the seventh, eighth, and ninth seats. When 
VOL, II. 0 
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the fifth degree of Dzan, or meditation, has been attained, 
that is to say, when a privileged contemplative is able to 
meditate and contemplate, without having recourse to the 
representation and consideration of the object, without 
allowing himself to be influenced by pleasures or joy, 
then he has attained to the state of fixity and indifference ; 
he occupies the tenth and eleventh seats. The five re- 
maining seats bear the collective name of Thoodawata, or 
abodes of the pure or perfect, that is to say, the dwelling- 
place of those who have entered into the current of per- 
fection. They are inhabited by the Kaliana Putadzans, 
and the four sorts of contemplatives called Thautapan, 
Thakadagan, Anagan, and Eahandas. The latter have 
entered into the TKoda, or current of perfection. The 
Thautapans and Thakadagans are pure and exempt from 
all influence of demerits ; the Anagans are delivered from 
the five concupiscences. The Pmhandas are enjoying a 
perfect indifference for all. They are strangers to such 
language as this : I am great, I am greater, I am greatest. 
Such terms of comparison are but mere illusions ; they are 
deceitful sounds that confuse, distract, and bewilder the 
ignorant. 

Above the Tlioodaivata seats are the four called Ampa, 
or immaterial. The denizens of these places first recog- 
nise that the miseries attending man in this world have 
their origin in the body. They then conceive the utmost 
disgust and horror for it; they long for the dissolution of 
this agent to all wickedness. So great is their horror for 
bodies and matter, that they no longer select them for sub- 
jects of meditation; they endeavour to cross beyond the 
limits of materiality, and launch forth into the boundless 
space, where this material world does not seem to reach. 
The inhabitants of the first seat have assumed for their 
subject of meditation the Ahasa^ the air, the fluid of the 
atmosphere, or the space. Those of the second meditate 
on the Winiana, or the spirit, or life of beings, taken in 
an abstract sense; those of the third contemplate the 
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Aldntzi, or immensity ; those of the f onrth^ Newathagnia^ 
lose themselves in the infinity. 

By what mental process has the sage to pass in order to 
reach the first degree of sublime contemplation ? He will 
liave to begin with the consideration of the form of some 
material object, say one of the four elements. Let him 
afterwards set aside those Kathain, or material portions of 
the element brought under consideration, and occupy his 
mind with the ether, or fluid, or space ; the former, that is 
to say, the kathain, shall disappear to give place to some- 
thing divested of all those coarser forms, and the mind 
shall be fixed only on the akatlia. The sage then shall 
repeat ten hundred thousand times these words, — The 
space or air is infinite, until there will appear at last the 
first tseit, or idea of arupa. In a similar manner, the tseit 
ahaoi, or the idea of conformity with purpose, disappears ; 
then begins the science of u'pehha, or indifference, with its 
four degrees \ the idea that then succeeds is precisely that 
of almsa ananda, or infinite ether, or space. This unintel- 
ligible mental j)rocess is explained by a comparison. If 
they shut with a white cloth the opening of a window, the 
persons inside the room, turning their eyes in the direc- 
tion of the opening, see nothing but the white cloth. 
Should the cloth be suddenly removed, they perceive no- 
thing but that portion of the space corresponding with the 
extent of the window. The piece of cloth represents the 
material forms, that are the subjects of meditation, or con- 
templation, of those living in the seats of E'it;pa ; the free 
opening of the window exemplifies the subjects of contem- 
plation reserved to the first class of cmtpa. Having 
reached so far, the contemplative soon feels the utmost 
disgust for all material forms, and is entirely delivered 
from the three Tliagnia, or false persuasions, supphed by 
matter, by the action of the senses, and by the result of 
merits and demerits. He is displeased with all the coarser 
forms of beings. The action of the contemplative has its 
sphere in the mano^ or seat of knowledge. The ideas 
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originating from tlie action of tlie senses liave no share in 
that purely intellectual labour. In that state, the sage has 
fallen into a condition of so perfect abstraction, that all 
the accidents on the part of the elements can produce 
no effect over him. The action of the senses is com-, 
pletely suspended during all the time that the contempla- 
tion lasts. In fact this is nothing else but thamcibat, or 
ecstasy. 

The same course of meditation must he followed by tlio 
sages inhabiting the other tliree seats ; only the olrject to 
he contemplated will he different. 

Having explained the important subject of meditation, 
endeavoured to show the different parts or degrees of that 
intellectual exercise, and given a faint outline of the 
recompenses bestowed on those that have distinguished 
themselves by proficiency in that exercise, we have now 
to follow our author,, and, with him, make ourselves 
acquainted with the principal subjects that attract the 
attention of the contemplative. 


AETICLE III. 

OF THE KATXTEE OF BEINGS. 

The Buddhist philosopher, in his earnest prosecution 
after the antidote of ignorance, that is, science, rightly 
states that all beings, and man, in particular, must ever be 
the first and most interesting subject the sage has to study. 
The knowledge of man in particular constitutes a most 
imp)ortant portion of the science he must acquire, ere he 
can become a perfect being, and be deemed worthy to he 
admitted to the state of hTeihban. In the very limited 
sketch of this part of the work under consideration, the 
attention of the reader will be directed on man as the most 
interesting of all beings. With our Buddhist author, 
therefore, he will take human beings as the subject of his 
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investigations. Provided witli the philosophi-cal dissecting 
knife, he will anatomise all the component parts of that 
extraordinary "being, whose nature has ever presented an 
insoluble problem to ancient sages. What is to be said 
on this subject will be sufficient to convey a correct idea 
of the mode of reasoning and arguing followed by Buddhist 
philosophers, when they analyse other beings and select 
them for the subjects of their meditations. 

At the very beginning, our author proclaims this great 
maxim: All beings living in the three worlds, heaven, 
earth, and hell, have in themselves but two things or 
attributes, Btijuz and Nam<, form and name. Accustomed 
as we are to a language that expresses clear and distinct 
notions, we would like to hear him say, in nature there 
are but two things, matter and spirit. But such is not 
the language of Buddhists, and I apprehend that were we 
giving up their somewhat extraordinary, and, to us, unusual 
way of expressing their ideas, we could not come to a cor- 
rect knowledge of the notions they entertain respecting the 
nature of man. Let us allow our author to speak for him- 
self, and, as much as possible, express himself in his own 
way. By mpa, we understand form and m<atter ; that is 
to say, all that is liable ^er sc to be destroyed by the 
agency of secondary causes. Nam, or mma, is the thing, 
the nature of which is known to the mind by the instru- 
mentality of mano, or the knowing principle. In the five 
aggregates constituting man, viz., materiality or form, the 
organs of sensation, of perception, of consciousness, and 
those of intellect, there is nothing else to he found but 
form and name. We are at once brought to this materialist 
conclusion, that in man we can discover no other element 
but that of form and that of name. 

To convey a sort of explanation of this subject, our 
author gives here a few notions respecting the six senses. 
I say six senses, because with him, besides the five ordi- 
nary senses, he mentions the mano, or the knowing prin- 
ciple that resides in the heart, as one of the senses. The 
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organs or faculties of seeing, hearing, feeling, tasting, smell- 
ing, and knowing, he calls the inward senses. These same 
organs, as they come in contact with exterior objects, are 
called exterior senses. The faculty inherent in each of 
the senses whereby is operated the action between the 
organ and its object, is designated by the appellation of 
tlie life of the senses, as, for instance, the eye seeing, the 
ear hearing, &c. In this treble mode of considering the 
senses, what do we meet with but foiin and name, ideas 
and matter ? Suj)posing the organ of seeing to exist, and 
an object to be seen, there will necessarily result, as an 
essential consequence, the perception or idea of such a 
thing. Even as regards the 7nanOj where there exists the 
heart on one side, and truth on the other, there will follow 
immediately the idea or perception of truth. 

This materialist doctrine, if the meaning of our author 
be accurately understood, is further confirmed by the 
method he proposes for carrying on the investigation re- 
specting the nature of things. He who desires to penetrate 
deeply into such a sublime science, must have recourse to 
the help of meditation. Having selected an object, he 
considers it by the means of witehTca. He passes succes- 
sively through the ideas and impressions he derives from 
the contemplation of such an object. He then says to 
himself : the ideas obtained by the means of witehha, or 
the first degree of dzan, or meditation, are nothing but nam- 
damma, since their nature is to offer themselves to the 
arom, as the thought to its object. But where is the seat 
of that aroni ? It resides in the substance of the heart, 
which, in reality, affords asylum both to it and to the nam- 
damma. It is nowhere else to be found. But what is the 
heart ? 'Whence does it come ? By what is it formed ? 
To these three questions we answer, that the heart is com- 
posed of the four elements. It is but one and the same 
thing with them. This startling doctrine is explicit, and 
excludes at once the idea of a spiritual substance. 

Our author has now reached the elements or the parts 
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constituting all that exists with a form. He boldly asserts 
that all that has an existence is but an aggregate of earth, 
water, fire, and air; all the forms are but modifications and 
combinations of the four elements. The bare enumeration 
of this general principle is not sufficient to satisfy our 
philosopher. He wishes to know and explain the reason 
of everything. Here begins an analysis entirely unknown 
to our chemists and philosophers of the west. The body is 
divided into thirty-two parts, which are often enumerated 
in formulas of prayer by pious Buddhists. Each of these 
thirty-two parts is subdivided into forty-four. The hair, 
how slender soever it appears, is submitted to that minute 
analysis. The result of this subtle division is to show 
what is the proportion of each element that enters into 
the formation of these atomical parts. We have not the 
patience to write down these uninteresting details, nor do 
we believe that the reader will be displeased if we spare 
him the trouble of going over such worthless nomen- 
clature. There is another division of matter, or body, 
into forty-two parts, called ahan. This is based upon the 
distinction of the four elements that enter unequally into 
the formation of the body; twenty parts belong to the 
earth, twelve to water, six to fire, and six to wind. Then 
again the body is divided into sixty parts ; the division is 
based upon the distinction of the ten constitutive parts 
belonging to each of the senses, as it will be hereafter ex- 
plained. The object which Buddhist philosophers have in 
view in entering into so many divisions and subdivisions 
of the forms of the body, is to prove, in their opinion to 
demonstration, that, by the nicest analysis of every part of 
the body, we find in the end nothing but the primary 
elements that are called the supports of all that exist. 

We have now to follow our author through a path more 
difficult than the preceding one, and hear him explain the 
theory of ideas and their various modifications. These, 
says he, are known, not by their forms, since they have 
none, but only by their name. Through the practice of 
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reflection and meditation we become acquainted with 
them. We call them am^a dammm, things without a 
form or shape. They are designated under the name of 
Udt and tscdathit,^ that is to say, ideas and the result of 
ideas. Where are these ideas to be met ? Where have 
they their seat ? In the six senses and nowhere else, is 
the answer. Having already become acquainted with the 
organs of the senses, it will be easy to find out the ideas 
that are as the tenants of the senses. 

All the tsdts inhabiting the organs of sense are called 


® The number of tscits or ideas is 
one hundred and twenty, divided as 
follows : — 

1. The tseits or ideas of the beings 
as yet under the influence of passion ; 
they are named Kama-watsara-tseits. 

2. The tseits or ideas X-)eculiar to 
beings who have not as yet been able 
to raise themselves entirely above 
materiality; they are called Eupa- 
watzara-tseits. 

3. There are four tseits peculiar to 
those beings, who, setting aside the 
coarser portions of this world, launch 
forth into abstract truth, and de- 
light in the contemplation of the 
highest, purest, and most boundless 
things the mind may imagine. They 
are known as the ideas working on 
what may be called immaterial, im- 
palpable objects. 

The ideas of the first series belong 
to all the beings located in the four 
states of xmiiishment, in the seat of 
man, and in the six seats of Nats, 
that is to say, in the eleven seats 
where is the reign of passions. 

Those of the second series belong 
to the beings located in the sixteen 
seats of the Brahmas, including those 
who have entered into the current of 
perfection, by following the four Meg- 
gas, and enjoying the merits and re- 
wards connected with the condition 
of the perfect. 

The ideas of the third series are 
the happy lot of those superior brings 


who soar high in the regions of pure 
spiiitualism, leaving below them all 
the things that have a reference to 
this world, such as we see it. 

The Tsedathits, or results essen- 
tially connected with ideas, are fifty- 
two in number. The seven enume- 
rated at the end of this article are : 
contact, sensation, perception, incli- 
nation, fixity, command over self, 
and remembrance ; they arc inherent 
in aU ideas. Six Tsedathits are con- 
nected with the act of perception, 
viz., thought, reflection, decision, 
energy, pleasure, and liberty. Four- 
teen others are connected with the 
ideas of demerits, viz., impudence, 
audacity in evil, unsteadiness, con- 
cupiscence, pride, boasting, grievous 
offence, envy, anxiety, want of re- 
spect, lowness of feelings, doubt or 
indecision, covetousness. 

The Tsedathits connected with mer- 
its are : affection for all that refers to 
religion, remembrance of all that is 
good, shame of all that is bad, fear of 
evil, exemption from concupiscence 
and from anger, serenity of soul, free- 
dom from evil inclinations and evil 
thoughts, swiftness of the body and 
of the mind, good habits of the body 
and of the soul, uprightness in the feel- 
ings and the thoughts, good words, 
good actions, good behaviour, com- 
passion, joy atthe prosperity of others, 
wisdom, or the acquirement of the 
knowledge of truth by reflection. 
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lold iseit, tliat is to say, ideas of tlie world, because they 
are to be met with in all tbe beings as yet subjected to 
concupiscence. They are distinct from lokoudra tseits, 
wliicli belong properly to tlie beings free from passions, 
and wbo have entered into the four megga, or ways to per- 
fection. The tsdis of this world are eighty-one in number, 
classified as follows : the perception of each of the five 
organs, and the perception of the respective faculties of 
those organs. This gives ten tseits. There are three for 
the sense of tlie lieart, the perception of the substance of 
the heart, of its faculty of knowing, and of the object of its 
knowledge. 

Each of the six senses has ten constitutive forms or 
parts, viz. : earth, water, fire, air, colour, odour, taste, fluid, 
life, and the body attached primitively thereto. hTow 
there is an action from each of these forms upon the sub- 
ject. Thence ten tseits to each of the six senses. 

There are no words so ill defined and so ill understood 
by our pliilosopher as the two words Tseit and Tsedathit. 
The first in a moral sense means idea, thought, perception, 
&c. ; in a physical sense it means that secondary cause 
created by lean, producing the living being, the senses 
wherein reside the moral tseit Tsedathit, being the result 
of ideas, must, of course, have likewise two meanings. In 
the first place it will designate the impressions made upon 
us by ideas' in the second, it will mean the secondary 
cause or life in the body, or the modifications of the prin- 
ciples of corporeal life. 

This being premised, we may a little understand our 
author when he says : There are seven tseclathits existing 
at the same time as the eighty-one above-mentioned tseits, 
viz. : jpasa tsedathit, so called because it is the real effect of 
the tsedathit to attain its object, and, as it were, to touch 
it. We may caU it the agreement between the idea and 
its object. Wedana tsedathit, the feeling of the impression 
of an idea; thagnia tsedathit, the comprehension of the 
object; dzetana tsedathit, the inclination for the object; 
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elceta tsedathit, the fixity on the object ; dzkoi-teindre 
tsedathitj the observance of what relates to form and name ; 
and mana siharamana tsodathitj consciousness. It is evi- 
dent, therefore, that the tsedathit is neither the idea nor 
the object of the idea, but the result from the idea that has 
come in contact with an object. These seven resxilts are, 
if we may say so, the third part of the idea. They do not 
give occasion to modifications of ideas. But those which 
really give rise to the greatest variety of results are the 
ahuso tsedathit, or the results of evil thoughts and ideas, 
and their opposite, or huso tsedathit, or the consequence of 
good and virtuous thoughts. To mention here all the huso 
and ahuso tsedathit would be but a dry exposition of the 
nomenclature of the vices and virtues, such as is met with 
in the catalogues of Buddhist moralists. They are all 
enumerated in the preceding note. 


AETICLE lY. 

OF THE CAUSE OF THE FOUM^ AND OF THE NAME, Oil OF 
MATTEE AND SPIEIT. 

The duty of our intelligence is to investigate the cause 
of aH the modifications of forms and names. This being 
effected, we are delivered from all doubts and disquietude. 


7 Having in two previous notes ex- 
plained wliat regards the ideas, and 
the results from or the things con- 
nected with ideas, we must come 
to the third great principle, viz., 
Eupa, or form, or matter, and state 
further the curious divisions of our 
Burmese metaphysicians. i. The 
form of all that is visible is found in 
the four elements : earth, water, fire, 
and air. 2. The form for coming in 
contact are the five senses, the eyes, 
the ear, the nose, the tongue, and the 
body, or rather the skin of the body. 


3. The form of the objects of 'the 
senses is likewise divided into five 
parts, essentially connected with the 
five above-enumerated senses. 4. The 
forms peculiar to the living beings 
are the male and female sexes. 5. 
The forms of life taken abstractedly 
are the life of the body and the life 
of language or uttered words. 6. The 
forms in which appearance exhibits 
itself are swiftness, softness, and 
acting. 7. The forms of the signs of 
being are : the appearance of being, 
or coming into being, the remaining 
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Wlaen we perceive sucli a form, sucli an idea, &c., we are 
able forthwith to account for its causes. In this study we 
must copy the conduct of the physician, who, when attend- 
ing a patient, sits by his bedside, closely examines the 
nature of the distemper and the causes that have given 
rise to it, in order to find out counteracting agents or 
remedies to check its progress at firsV^nd gradually to 


into being, the fulness of the state of 
being, and the destmction of being. 

The last great principle is Neibban, 
that is to say, the exemption from 
the action of the influence originating 
from merits and demerits, from the 
volitions of the mind, from the sea*, 
sons or time, and from nourishment, 
which are the causes of mutability: 
it is the end of existence. 

As regards the state of man and 
‘that of other rational beings, there 
are several notions which are arranged 
in a curious manner under several 
heads, which it is thought neces- 
sary to notice as briefly as possible. 
I. The five Khandas^ or supports of 
man’s being; materiality, sensation, 
l^eroeption, mutability, and intellect 
or thought. 2. The inward five Aya- 
tana, or seats of the senses of seeing, 
of hearing, of smelling, of tasting, 
and of feeling. 3. The outward five 
Ayatana, or seats of what is per- 
ceived by the senses, viz., appearance 
or form, sound, odour, taste, tangi- 
bility, and idea. 4. The ten Dat, or 
constitutive parts of the five senses, 
and of the five results of the percej)- 
ception of the five senses, as above 
enumerated. 5. The four Tliitm, or 
truths : the truth of the miseries 
attending existence; the truth of 
concupiscence or passions, the cause 
of all miseries ; the truth of the 
Neibban of passions, or the destruc- 
tion of passions, the summit of which 
is Neibban, the truth of the Megga 
or ways to Neibban. 6. The twenty- 
two Indray, or dispositions or capa- 
cities for acting, viz., the capacity of 


seeing, hearing, smelling, tasting, 
feeling, of uniting one sex with the 
other, of thinking, of enjoying peace, 
of bearing pain, of yielding to anger, 
of enjoying pleasure, of remaining 
indifferent, of using exertions, of 
being attentive, of adhering to true 
doctrine, of putting on sentiments of 
benevolence, of searching after wis- 
dom, of using meekness, of entering 
the four ways of perfection, and of 
enjoying the happiness resulting from 
following those ways. 7. The nine 
Phola, or rewards resulting from 
walking in the path of perfection are; 
intensity of benevolence, of diligence, 
of attention, of fixity of wisdom, of 
shame of all that is bad, of fear for 
all that is had, of diligence in avoid- 
ing evil, and the fear of hardness in 
sin. 8. The Megga, or ways, are; 
good doctrine, good thinking, good 
language, and good actions. What 
follows is but a completive of the 
above, viz., good conduct, good dili- 
gence, good attention, and good fixity. 
9. The Bzan, or meditation, have five 
parts, viz., thought of the object, 
reflection on the object, satisfaction 
resulting therefrom, aflectionate in- 
clinatiqn for the object, fixity in the 
object. 

The writer craves the reader’s in- 
dulgence in setting before him such 
a dry nomenclature ; but no one can 
understand the language of Buddhist 
metaphysicians, unless he has made 
himself familiar with the terms they 
use, and the arbitrary distinctions 
they have adopted. 
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uproot it from tlie constitution. In the moral order, the 
philosopher too has to examine the nature of all moral 
distempers, ascertain the principles or causes they spring 
from, and thereby become qualified to cure those dis- 
orders. 

The beings that inhabit the three worlds, ’says our 
author, must have a cause. To say that they exist of 
themselves and without a cause, is an absurdity. The 
very dissimilarity wc observe among them indicates that 
their mode of existence results from certain causes. We, 
however, cannot agree with our antagonists, the Brahmins, 
who maintain that Maha Brahma is the cause of all that 
exists. This being is not out of the circle of Eupa and 
ITam ; he is himself a compound of Nam and Eupa, that 
is to say, effect but not cause. In vain our opponents will 
add that all that is distinct of Maha Brahma is subjected 
to a cause, but that the Eupa and Nam, constituting his 
essence, are without a cause. This is removing the diffi- 
culty a little further, without advancing a step towards its 
solution ; our answer must ever be the same. 

Before expounding the opinions of our philosopher on 
this important subject, it is necessary to state the views 
entertained by that class of philosoj)hers whose doctrines 
appear to have taken root in these parts. It is easy to 
perceive that they are modifications of the opinion of the 
Hindus on the same subject, and akin to that respecting 
the Adi Buddha, or supreme Buddha. 

Some doctors maintain that there is a first cause or 
being that has made matter and spirit. Others, admitting 
the eternal co-existence of matter and of the supreme 
being, say that he is the remote cause of the organisation 
of matter, as we at present see it. But all agree in tliis, 
that no one can ever come to the knowledge of that first 
cause, and it is impossible ever to have an idea of it. 
Hence it is the height of folly and rash presumption to 
attempt to come to the knowledge of what is placed beyond 
the range of human investigation. It behoves us to apply 
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all tlie powers of the mind to discover the immediate cause 
that certainly produces existence. 

The sage, to be worthy of his sublime calling, must 
remain satisfied with striving to find out that immediate 
cause which brings into action the form and name, and 
causes tlie appearance of all those modifications which we 
call beings or forms of existence. He ought to strive to 
account for the organisation of matter and all its modifica- 
tions, by discovering the hidden spring that effectually sets 
all in motion, in action, in combination of existences. 

How, onr author puts this important question: What 
thing is to 1je considered as the mover of the forms and 
ideas ? We know, says he, that the human body has its 
beginning in the womb of the mother ; we are acquainted 
with its position in that foetid and narrow prison ; its being 
suTroniided with nerves, veins, &c., having above it the 
new elements, and under it the old ones. The manner in 
which the body originates in the womb much resembles 
the process by which w;orms and insects are formed in 
rotten sn1)stances, and in putrid and stagnant water. But 
this is not accounting for the real cause of living bodies. 
The real causes, according to some doctors, are five in 
number, viz., ignorance, concupiscence, desire, kan (the 
influence of merits and demerits), and ahem (the aliments). 
They concur together in the formation of the living body 
in the following manner. Ignorance, concuj)iscence, and 
desire give asylum to the body, as the mother supplies the 
infant with a refuge in her womb. Kan, like the father, 
is the cause productive of the body. Ahan affords nourish- 
ment to the body. 

The ideas are but the result of the formation of the 
organs of senses. Let us suppose, for instance, the organ 
of seeing. The Tsekkou Wignian, that is to say, the life 
of the eyes, or the ideas connected with the use of that 
sense, presupposes two things, the organ and a form or an 
object on which the organ acts. These existing, there 
necessarily result the idea of vision, the perception, &c., 
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in a word, all tlie ideas arising from the action of the eyes 
upon various ohjects. The same mode of arguing is em- 
ployed relatively to the other five senses. 

Other philosophers argue in the following • way. The 
primary causes of all ideas and thoughts are disposed under 
two heads, that of ideas which have a fixed place, and that 
of those that have no fixed place. Under the first head 
are comprised the six Ayatana, or seats of senses, and the 
six Atom, or the ohjects of senses. Thence How all the 
ideas and consequences that relate to merit and demerit. 
Under the second head are placed the causes or agents 
that produce ideas and thoughts, the exercise of the intellect 
holding the first rank. He who applies his mind to the 
meditation of what is good, such as the commands and 
other parts of the most excellent law, and labours to find 
out that all that is in this world is subjected to change, 
pain, and illusion, opens at once the door to the coming in 
of the tseit, or ideas connected with nierit. On the other 
hand, the aj)plication of the mind to things bad and 
erroneous, contrary to the prescriptions of the holy law, 
generates the idea of demerit. Such are the causes of 
the ideas and thoughts. As to the cause of form, they 
assert that han, tseit, fire, and ahan are the sole agents in 
the formation of the living body. Kan, as the workman, 
makes the body and sets in it all that relates to its good 
and bad qualities. The tseit, seventy-five in number, are 
also princqfies of the existence of the body, of which forty- 
four are called Kamawatzara tseit ; they relate to the 
demerit and merit of those who are still under the in- 
fluence of concupiscence ; fifteen oMixt watzara tseit, relat- 
ing to beings in the seats of rupa ; eight arupa watzara 
tseit, relating to those in the seats of arupa ; eight lolmidarcL 
tseit, relating to the beings that have entered on the four 
ways of perfection. The Tedzo-dat, or the element of fire, 
contributes its share by the head and rays of light, and 
dha% by supplying the required aliments. 

Some other philosophers account for the causes of form 
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and ideas following this course of argument. The form and 
ideas that constitute all beings are liable to miseries, old 
age, and death, because there is generation and death. 
Generation exists because there are worlds, worlds exist 
because there is desire, desire exists because there are 
organs, organs exist because there are form and name, form 
and name exist because there are concepts, concepts exist 
because there is merit and demerit, merit and demerit 
exist because there is ignorance. The latter is, indeed, the 
real cause of all forms and ideas. There is no doubt but 
this latter opinion is the favourite one with our author. 
It is based upon the theory of the twelve Nidanas, or 
causes and effects, and appears to be the orthodox opinion, 
and bears the stamp of great antiquity. 

Having thus accounted in the best way he could for the 
existence of all that relates to the beings in the three 
worlds, our author fondly dwells on the benefits that accrue 
from the knowledge of causes. It dissipates all the doubts 
that had previously darkened the mind ; it quiets all the 
anxieties of the heart, and affords perfect peace. For want 
of it, the impious fall from one error into another; the 
disciples of Buddha are chiefly perfected by its help. 

We read in the Buddhist scriptures that a Brahmin 
went to consult Buddha on some points that much per- 
plexed his mind. He said to him, *'1 am beset with 
doubts respecting the past, the present, and the future. 
Eespecting the past, I ask myself. Have I passed 
through former generations or not ? What was my con- 
dition during those existences? My answer is, I am 
ignorant on all those points. What was my position pre- 
vious to those generations ? I know it not. As to the 
present, is it true that I exist ? or is my existence but an 
illusion ? Shall I have to be born again or not ? What 
are those living beings that surround me at present ? Are 
they but so many illusions which deceive me by their 
appearance of reality? On these points I am sunk in 
complete ignorance. The future is likewise fuh of doubts 
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and most perplexing uncertainties. Shall I have other 
generations or not ? What shall be my condition during 
these coming existences? A thick veil hides from my 
eyes all that concerns my future destiny. Wliat are the 
means to clear up all those doubts that encompass me on 
all sides ? '' 

Buddha said to him, “ Eeflect first on this main point, 
that what we are wont to call self, or moi, is nothing but 
name and form — that is to say, a compound of the four 
elements, which undergoes perpetual changes under the 
action or influence of Kan, Having acquired the convic- 
tion of the truth of this principle, it remains with you to 
investigate carefully the causes which produce both name 
and form. This simple examination will lead you at once 
to the perfect solution of all your doubts. Behold the 
difference that exists between the holders of false doctrines 
and the true believers. The former, whom we may almost 
call animals, never take the trouble to examine the nature 
of beings or the causes of their existence. They are stub- 
bornly attached to their false theories, and persist in say- 
ing that what the ignorant, delivered up to illusion, are 
used to call an animal, a king, a subject, a foot, and a 
hand, &c., is really an animal, a king, a subject, a foot, and 
a hand, &c. ; whilst all living beings and their component 
parts are nothing else but name and form — that is to say, a 
compound made up of the four elements. Those impious 
are delivered up to error; hence it happens that they 
follow all different ways. We reckon among them more 
than sixty different sects, all at variance among them- 
selves, but all uniting in a common obstinacy to reject the 
true doctrine of Buddha. They are doomed to move inces- 
santly within the circle of endless and wretched existences. 

How different is the condition of the true believers, our 
followers ! They know that the living beings inhabiting 
the world have a beginning. But they are sensible of the 
folly of attempting to reach this beginning or first cause. 
This is above the capacity of the loftiest intelligence. It 
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is evident, for instance, that the seeds of plants and trees, 
which are continually in. a state of reproduction, have 
a beginning ; but what that beginning is, no one presumes 
to determine. , So it is with man and all living beings. 
They know well, too, that what is vulgarly called man, 
woman, eyes, mouth, are all illusory distinctions, vanish- 
ing away in the presence of the sage, who sees nothing in 
all that but name and form, the production of Kan and 
Wibek, that is to say, of tlie first and second causes. These 
two things are not the man and the woman, &c., but they 
are the efficient causes of both. What we say respecting 
man and woman may be applied to animals and to all 
other beings. They are all the productions or results of 
Kan and Wibek, quite as distinct from these two agents 
as effect is distinct from its cause. To explain this doc- 
trine, Buddhists have recourse to the comparison of a 
burning-glass. Wlien there is such an instrument in one 
hand, and the rays of the sun pass through it to the other, 
fire is then produced ; but fire is quite distinct from the two 
causes that have concurred jointly in producing it. Our 
disciples, too, are aware that the five hhanclas, or aggregates 
constituting a living being* succeed each other, at each 
generation, but in such a way that the second generation 
partakes or retains nothing of the Iclumclas of the first. 
But the causes producing them — such as Kan and Wibek 
— never change ; they ever remain the same. Let us sup- 
pose lamps lighted up. If they burn always, it is owing 
to tlie action of individuals that supply them with oil, and 
light them as soon as they are extinguished. Such is the 
condition of the hhandas. Those which belong to one 
existence have no more in common with those of the 
following one than the fire of the lamp just lighted anew 
has with that of the fire of the lamp that has just died 
away. As to the way beings are reproduced, we say that 
when a man is dying, the last tseit having appeared and 
soon disappeared, it is succeeded forthwith by the patti 
tseit or the tseit of the new existence ; the interval between 
VOL. II. P 
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both is so short that it can scarcely be appreciated. This 
first has nothing in common with the last one. It is, 
let it be well remembered, the production of lean, or of the 
influence of merits and demerits, as well as the hhanclas 
above alluded to. 

This article is by far the most important of all. The 
latter part, in particular, elucidates in a distinct manner 
the genuine opinions of Buddhism on points of the greatest 
concern. We may sum up the whole as follows : — 

1. There is a first cause that has acted in bringing into 
being all that exists ; but that first cause is unknown, nor 
can we ever come to the knowledge of it. 

2. The immediate causes of all the modifications of 
beings, or states of being, are ignorance and han. 

3. All beings are but compounds of the four elements. 
The intellectual operations are carried on by the instru- 
mentality of the heart, in the same manner as vision is 
obtained by the means of the eye and of an object to act 
upon. 

4. Each succeeding existence is brought on and modi- 
fied by the action of Kan, or the influence of merits and 
demerits. 

5. The component parts of a new being are in no way 
connected with those of the previous being. This is the 
key to the difficulty many persons find in accounting, in 
a Buddhistic sense, for the process of metempsychosis. A 
new term ought to be coined to express that doctrine. 

6. The question respecting Keibban may be theoreti- 
cally resolved without difficulty, by application of the 
principles contained in this and the preceding article. 
There is no doubt that the solution forced upon the mind 
from what has been above stated is that the end of the 
perfected being is annihilation. Horrifying as this con- 
clusion is, it is not, after all, worse than that which is the 
terminus of the theories of some modern schools. What 
an abyss is the poor human mind liable to fall into when 
it ceases to be guided by Kevelation ! 
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AETICLE V. 

OF THE TRUE MEGGAS OE WAYS TO PEEFECTIOK. 

The subject under consideration is a very important 
one. It comprehends and comprises a summary of many 
particulars already alluded to in the foregoing two articles. 
The reader will find the path he has to follow less rugged, 
and the ground he will have to go over not so arid. 

Our author seems to lay great stress on this special 
point. The sage, says he, who is desirous to arrive at the 
supreme perfection, miist apply all the powers of his mind 
to discern the true ways from the false ones. Many are 
deceived in the midst of their researches after wisdom. 
The real criterion between the true and false ways is this : 
when, in considering an object, and making a philosophical 
analysis of it, the sage finds it somehow connected with 
concupiscence and other passions so far that he cannot, 
as it were, dissolve it by the application of the three juin- 
ci^des of aneitsa, duka, and anatta — that is to say, change, 
pain, and illusion, then he must conclude that he is out of 
the right WYays ; the high road to perfection is barred 
before him. But on the contrary, whenever, by the appli- 
ance of the three great principles, he sees that all the 
objects brought under his consideration are nothing more 
or less than the mere compound of the four elements, 
divested of these illusory appearances which deceive so 
many, then he may be certain that he is in the right 
position, and is sure of making progress in the way to 
perfection. 

To facilitate the study of the Meggas, Buddhists have 
classified all real and imaginary beings under a certain 
number of heads. The sage, to complete his laborious 
task, has to examine separately each of these subjects and 
submit them to the following lengthened, difficult, and 
complicated process. He takes up one subject, attentively 
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considers its exterior and interior compound parts, its 
connection and relation with other things, its tendency to 
adhere to or part with surrounding objects. Pursuing his 
inquiries into the past, he endeavours to make himself 
acquainted with the state and condition of that object 
during several periods that have elapsed ; when his mind 
is satisfied on this point he follows up in future the same 
object, and calculates from the experience of the past ■what 
change it may hereafter become subjected to. This study 
enables him to perceive distinctly that it is subjected to 
the three great laws of mutability, pain, and illusion. 
This conviction once deeply seated in his soul, the sage 
holds that object in supreme contempt ; far from having 
any affection for or attachment to it, he feels an intense 
disgust at it, and longs for the possession of Neibban, 
which is the exemption from the influence of mutability, 
pain, and illusion. 

What we have now stated is tolerably clear and intel- 
ligible-; but what follows is less evident. It partakes of 
that obscurity and complication so peculiar to Buddhist 
metaphysics. This state of things is created and main- 
tained chiefly by a mania for divisions and subdivisions 
that would have puzzled even the schoolmen of the middle 
ages. We have to listen to what our author says respect- 
ing the method to be observed in carrying on the great 
examination of all subjects of investigation. If that 
labour be patiently and perseveringly prosecuted until all 
the objects of inquiry be exhausted, ample and magni- 
ficent shall be the reward for such labours. The sage will 
be in possession of the perfect science; Heibban will 
appear to him; he will long for it, and unremittingly 
shape his course in its direction : in a word, he shall have 
reached the acme of perfection. Seated on that lofty 
position, enjoying a perfect calm in the bosom of absolute 
quietism, the sage is beyond the reach of passions ; there 
is no illusion for him ; he has cut the last thread of future 
generations by the destruction of the influence of merits 
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and demerits ; he has obtained the deliverance from all 
miseries ; he has reached the peaceful shores of hTeihhan. 
But such a prize is not easily obtained ; it is to be pur- 
chased only at the expense of an immense amount of 
lasting and strenuous mental exertion. 

The sage, agreeably to the old and always true saying, 
Know thyself, very properly begins his mightily diilicult 
task with the examination of the live aggregates consti- 
tuting a living being, the organs of the six senses, and all 
that relates to them. Then he applies himself to the 
studies of the five Dzan, or the parts of meditation and 
contomjfiatiou, and to all that is connected with the seats 
of Paipa and Arupa. AU the objects of examination 
ranged on that scale are '600 in number. We shall 
rapidly glance over this table, indicating but the heads of 
the principal divisions. 

We ought not to forget that the five aggregate, or 
hhandas, constituting a living being, are form, sensation, 
percejrtion, consciousness, and intellect. Supposing that 
we take the first of those attributes as subject of exami- 
nation. We must represeirt it to the mind, carefully 
examine it in all its bearings and properties, respecting 
the past, the present, and the future. We must proceed 
on and bring it in contact with the three great principles 
of aneitsa, duka, and anatta, and inquire rvhether form be 
changeable or not, passive or impassive, transient or per- 
manent. We thereby acquire the knowledge of the fol- 
lowing great truth ; viz., form is essentially liable to change, 
pain, and illusion. The examination of each of the four 
other attributes is proceeded on in a like manner, and a 
similar result ensues. 

The six organs of the senses come next under consi- 
deration. These are the eyes, the ears, the nose, the 
tongue, the body, or rather the skin that envelops it, and 
the heart in a physical sense, and mano in a moral one. 
Each of the six senses partakes of the eleven conditions 
or attributes we are about to describe ; and each of these 
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eleven attributes being brought successively into relation 
with each of the six senses, naust be considered, as above 
stated, under the treble relation to mutability, pain, and 
illusion. This will supply the inquirer with a good 
amount of information. But to shorten this long enumera- 
tion, we will mention now successively those eleven attri- 
butes the senses may be affected by, and make the 
application of all to one of the senses, the eye. The same 
process may be easily repeated for each of the oilier 
senses. Nothing is to be changed but the name of the 
sense that has become the subject of examination. 

1. Ayatanay the door, the opening of each of the senses. 
Apidied to tlie eye, it is the opening through which 
exterior sensations are communicated to the heart by the 
organ of seeing. 

2. Ar&iUy the object of each of the senses. With regard 
to the eye, it is the appearance or form perceived by the 
eye ; with respect to the ear, it is the sound. 

3. Winian, the action of perceiving and knowing. 
Applied to the eyes, it is the eye seeing and perceiving, or 
the sight. 

4. Fhasay literally the feeling or coming in contact with 
objects, applied to each of the senses. With the eye, it is 
the passive and active impression it derives from the 
objects it considers, and which it conveys to the heart. 
With the ear it is the impression it receives, and simi- 
larly communicates to the heart. 

5. Wedanay the sensation of pain or pleasure obtained 
through the senses. With the eye it is the sensation 
created by the sight of objects perceived by the eye, and 
communicated to the heart. 

6. Thcmgiay the idea or persuasion resulting from the 
six senses, or, according to some doctors, the identity of the 
appearance with reality. With the eye, it is the convic- 
tion we have that such an object, perceived by the eyes, is 
round or square, &c., according to the impressions received 
by that organ. 
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7. Ezetana, tlie inclination or ratlier adhesion to good 
or had; consequently to the impressions received from each 
of the six senses. 

8. TaJina, concupiscence originating from the impres- 
sions of agreeahleness communicated by the six senses. 

9. Wikha, the idea or representation of objects to the 
mind through the agency of the senses. 

10. Witzara, the consideration of the objects offered to 
the mind by the instrumentality of the senses. 

11. Daty the matter or elements of the six senses, or, 
to speak the language of our author, that on which the 
organs rest, that which supports them. 

After the examination of the senses and of the eleven 
subjects just related, we find the ahnost boundless field 
of inquiry to expand in proportion as we appear to make 
rapid progress. Then come successively for examina- 
tion : I. The ten Kasaings, or the ten parts or elements 
to be found in each part of a living being, viz., earth, 
water, fire, colour, odour, flavour, and grease, to which we 
add the Dziwcc or life, and that of the organ to which be- 
longs the part under consideration. 2. The thhty-two 
Alccm, or thirty-two jjarts of the living body, of which 
the first are the hairs, the beard, the nails, the teeth, 
&c. 3. Tlie twelve Ayatana, or seats of the six senses. 

Each sense is double, as far as it is considered in a double 
capacity, that of receiving and that of transmitting the 
impressions. 4. The eighteen Bat, or matter of the six 
senses. The organs afford six Bat; the objects that act 
upon the organs supply six other Bat; and the last six 
are afforded by the objects submitted to the action of the 
senses. 5. The twenty-two indre, or faculties or capabih- 
ties of the organs. Each organ has three. The eye^ for 
instance, is capable of receiving an impression and of trans- 
mitting it ; the eye really receives and transmits impres- 
sions. The mano, or heart, being a double organ, has six 
faculties ; three if it be considered physically, and three 
if morally or intellectually. 6. The nine Bon, or seats 
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occupied by the Brahmas. 7, The five Fmijicv Fzcm, or 
degrees of contemplation proper to the Brahmas who have 
a form, 8. The four Mcgga, or ways that lead near to 
Neibban. They are followed by the Brahmas occupying 
the four superior seats of Fupa, 9. The Antpa Fzcm^ or 
contemplation proper to those who inhabit the four imma- 
terial seats. 10. The nineteen JDaimim, This word means 
what we know as certain by the use of our mental faculties. 
When the mano, by a right use of its three faculties, has 
freed itself from the principle of illusion and error, then 
there will be the sixteen virtues or good qualities, known 
by the name of Phola and Mcgga, 1 1. Finally, the twelve 
Patan, or elements that are in the mano, which constitute 
the memory, and enable man to remember, and silently 
repeat the impressions transmitted by the senses. 

Such is the immense extent of observations the sage has 
to range for obtaining the perfect science. Tliis task is 
truly an Herculean one ; very few can perform it. 

Before coming to the last article, the writer will make 
a remark tending to show that there is more of the analytic 
spirit in all what is told us by Buddhist philosophers re- 
specting those abstruse subjects than one may be tempted 
to give them credit for. We have seen that the number 
of precepts and counsels is almost countless, yet it is 
agreed by all doctors that the five general precepts are the 
basis of all, and that he who observes them in all their 
bearings is as much advanced in the path of righteousness 
as can be expected. Again, Buddhists can never exhaust 
the stores of all that they have to say about the mental 
operations and meditation. Yet all is summed up in the 
comparatively short doctrine of tscit and tseclathit The 
living beings are by them infinitely modified, yet after all 
we find everything condensed in two words, Hama and 
Eupa. The theory respecting the generation of beings and 
their mutual dependence upon each other, is a boundless 
field. We find, however, that, after all, JeaUj or the influ- 
ence of merits and demerits, is the sole cause of and agent 
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in tlie existence and modification of all beings. Mental 
operations are numbered by hundreds, but the six senses 
are, after all, the foundation on which that enumeration is 
raised. The general principles and primeary ideas of all 
these metaphysical theories doubtless belong to genuine 
and early Buddhism. But such plain and elementary 
principles having been got hold of by heads of philoso- 
phical schools, and worked u'pon in their intellectual 
laboratory, there have come out therefrom at various 
periods those theories which have given to tlie doctrines 
of Buddhism so many different hues, and at the same time 
contributed so much to puzzle and torment the European 
student. 


ARTICLE VI. 

OF THE rnOGRESS IN PERFECT SCIENCE. 

In the preceding article we have reviewed the whole 
scale of beings, and analysed summarily some of them, 
merely to show the way to the general analysis of all 
others. The ultimate result of such an investigation is to 
acquire the conviction that all beings are subjected to 
mutability, pain, and illusion. This conviction, once seated 
in the soul, generates a generous contempt for such miserable 
objects. In this article we must see by what means this 
philosophical sentiment may be firmly rooted in the soul, 
and man may finally entertain a thorough disgust for all 
creatures, even for his own body. This loathsomeness for 
all that exists is immediately followed up by an ardent desire 
of becoming free and disentangled from all the ties and 
trammels that encompass other beings. When a man has 
become familiar with such a conviction to the extent that 
his thoughts, desires, and actions are entirely regulated by 
its immediate influence, he is free from the errors that 
deceive almost all other beings ; he sees things as they are 
in their nature, and appreciates them by their real value. 
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He estranges liimself from them. He is in mind in the 
state of Heibban, until death will complete outwardly what 
was already existing inwardly in his mind. 

We are all aware, says our author, that the principle of 
instability pervades all that exists in hell, on earth, and 
in the superior seats. But this important science is witli 
many too superficially and but imperfectly understood. 
Our great object is to root it deeply in our mind, so that 
we might ever be preserved from those false impressions 
which too often tempt us to believe that mutability and 
changes are not affecting all beings. What are the 
obstacles that ojppose in us the progress to true science ? 
There are three. The first is Santi, or duration of exist- 
ence. We allow ourselves to be lulled into the opinion that 
our life shall be much longer prolonged ; that we have as 
yet many days, months, and years to spend in this world. 
This groundless supposition prevents us from attending to 
the principle of mutability. To counteract this dangerous 
impression, let us examine how all things are born only soon 
to die, and therefore let us have always death present to our 
mind. Let us consider the short duration and vanity of 
our being, then we will soon be convinced that the form 
of the body is like the waves of the sea, that swell for a 
moment and soon disappear; that sensation is produced 
like froth from the dashing of the waves ; that the Thcmgui, 
or persuasion we acquire, has no more stability or reality 
than lightning ; that the Sangham, or concept, or produc- 
tion, is like the plantain-tree without strength, and that 
the view of objects through our senses deserves no more 
credit than the words of a quack. Let us reason in a 
similar manner on the ephemeral existence of all the 
beings that are in this world ; we will easily come to a 
similar conclusion, that they are the victims of mutability, 
incessantly tossed about as a piece of wood by the billows 
of the sea. 

A second obstacle to our perceiving the great principle 
that pain is heavily weighing on all creatures is the irialot, 
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or tlie four situations or positions winch the body assumes, 
viz., sitting, standing, lying, and walking. If a naan enjoys 
good health, he owes it chiefly to the change of situation. 
Were he doomed to occupy always the same place, or 
remain in the same situation, he would feel quite miser- 
able. He momentarily relieves himself from his temporary 
afflictions by a change of situation. This relief makes him 
forgetful of the great principle of cluha. But in truth our 
body is like a patient that requires the constant attendance 
of the pliysician. We must feed it, refresh it, wash it, 
clotlie it, &c., to save it from hunger, thirst, dirt, and cold. 
What is all that but a sad and constant proof that we are 
slaves to pain ? There is nothing but pain and affliction in 
this wretched world. The same fate awaits all other 
beings ; they are all in a state of endurance and suffering, 
proclaiming aloud the irresistible action of duka. 

A third obstacle to our being convinced that all is illu- 
sion in this world is that false persuasion which makes us 
to say. This is a foot, a hand, a woman, &c. ; whilst these 
things have no reality, no consistence, hut are mere shades, 
ready at any moment to vanish and disappear. These and 
like expressions being always used, impart at last a sort of 
conviction that they are true ; hut, after all, what are all 
these things but a compound of the four elements, or more 
simply nama and rupa ? 

In addition to this examination, the sage considers also 
our ideas and the operations of our mental faculties. Here 
he sees these ideas appearing for a moment and then dis- 
appearing; he concludes that ideas are likewise subjected 
to the great law of mutability. He finds as much misery 
in his own mind as he has met within the exterior objects; 
all around his mind is only illusion. When he has reached 
this point, he is delivered at once of the three Nimdt that 
make one believe that there is something real in birth, 
existence, and action. The destruction of all beings, of all 
things, is ever present to his mind. In such a state, the 
sage is free from all erroneous doctrines ; he is disgusted 
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with life ; the exercise of meditation is easy to him, and 
almost uninterrupted. He is free from all passions. 

Our author has another chapter devoted to the consi- 
deration of the miseries attending all living beings. To 
make us better informed on this subject, he desires the 
sage to meditate upon the miseries attending birth, exist- 
ence, old age, and death ; he wishes him to examine atten- 
tively the condition of all creatures, that he might never 
be seduced by the dazzling appearance that encoinpjisses 
them. He insists at great length upon the dangers sur- 
rounding the wise man, as yet compelled to remain in con- 
tact with this material world. To make us better under- 
stand this subject, he makes use of the following simili- 
tude. A man worn out with fatigue enters a cave wherein 
he longs to enjoy a refreshing rest. He is just lying down 
ill the hope of abandoning himself to the sweet delight of 
undisturbed repose, when, on a sudden, he perceives close 
by him an infuriated tiger. At that moment all idea of 
rest, of sleep, of happiness, vanishes away ; he is taken up 
solely with the imminent danger of his position. Such is 
the position of the sage who, living among creatures, may 
be tempted to allow himself to look on them with an 
idea of enjoyment. But when he has come to that state, 
to be disgusted with all the modifications matter is sub- 
jected to, he is likened to the pure swan who never sets 
his feet in low and dirty places, but delights to rest on tlie 
bosom of a beautiful lake, of limpid and clear water. Our 
sage, who has in abhorrence all the filth of this miserable 
world, is delighted only in the consideration of truth. He 
is displeased with the world and aU things that are therein. 
His mind is busily engaged in finding out the most effec- 
tual means to break with this world, and rend asunder the 
ties that retain him linked to it. He is like a fish caught 
in the net, or a frog seized by a snake, or a man shut up 
in a dungeon. AU three strive, to their utmost, to escape 
the danger that threatens them and regain their liberty. 
Such is the condition of the perfect who has attentively 
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considered the many snares that are aroiind them. He, 
too, has but one object in view, that of freeing himself 
from them and obtaining the deliverance. 

The best and surest means to save himself from the 
dangers attending existence is a profound and unremitting 
meditation on the three great principles : aneitsa, duka, 
and anatta. We will select among many reflections sup- 
plied by our author, a few on each of these princiides, to 
convey to the reader some ideas respecting the subjects 
that engross much of the attention of the Buddhist sage. 
Most of these reflections are stril^ingly true, and could as 
well find place in the mind of a Christian as in that of a 
Buddhist. 

Speaking of aneitsa, our author says : Let us reflect on 
this, that there is nothing permanent or stable in this 
world. We hold all things as a sort of borrowed property, 
or on tenure ; we are by no means proprietors of what we 
possess. We acquire goods but to lose them very soon. 
All in nature is subjected to pain, old age, and death; 
everything comes to an end, either by virtue of its own 
condition, or by the agency of some external cause. Shall 
we ever be able to find in this world anything stable? 
No ; we leave one place, but only fo go and occupy another, 
which, in its turn, is soon vacated. No one is able to 
enumerate the countless changes that incessantly take 
place. What exists to-day disappears to-morrow. In fact, 
all nature is' pervaded from beginning to end by the prin- 
ciple of mutability, which incessantly works upon it. 

On the miseries of this world our philosop)lier speaks as 
follows : Pain is the essential appendage of this world. 
Survey, if you can, the whole of this universe, and every- 
where you will find a heavy load of pain and afflictions, 
so harassing and oppressing that we can scarcely bear 
them with a tolerable amount of patience. Look at birth, 
examine existence during its duration, consider senses, the 
organs of our life. In every direction our eyes will meet 
with an accumulation of pain, sufferings, and miseries ; on 
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every side we are beset with, dangers, difficulties, and cala- 
mities; nowhere lasting joy or permanent rest is to be 
found. In vain we may go in quest of health and happi- 
ness ; both are chimerical objects nowhere to be met with. 
Everywhere we meet with afflictions. 

In speaking of the anatta, or illusion in which wo are 
miserably rocked as long as we stay in this world, our 
philosoioher is equally eloquent. If we consider with some 
attention this world, we will never be able to discover in 
it anything else but name and form ; and, as a necessary 
consequence, all that exists is but illusion. Here is the 
manner we must carry on our reasoning. The tilings that 
I see and know are not myself, nor from myself, nor to 
myself. What seems to be myself is in reality neither 
myself nor belongs to myself. What aj)pears to me to bo 
another is neither myself nor from myself. The organs of 
senses, such as the eyes, the ears, &c., are neither myself 
nor to myself. They are but illusions, or as notliing 
relatively to me. The form is not a form ; the attributes 
of a living being are not attributes ; beings are not beings. 
All that is an aggregate of the four elements, and these 
again are but form and name, and these two are but an 
illusion, destitute of reality. In a being, then, there are 
two attributes, form and sensation, that appear to have 
some more consistency than other things. Yet they have 
no reality ; their nature and condition is to be destitute of 
all reality and stability.^ Penetrated with the truth of 


® In this latter part our author 
clearly explains hia opinion on this 
world, that is to say, on all that exists. 
Ho states at first, in general terms, 
that vrhat we see and perceive by 
means of our senses, possesses no 
reality ; it is a mere illusion. Our 
ignorance of the real state of things 
deceives us, by making us believe in 
the reality of objects that have no- 
thing but an ephemeral and illusory 
existence. Heproceeds alittle farther, 


and treats our senses in like manner. 
They are the instruments that procure 
unto us a general illusion. But the 
senses, what are tliey ? They are dis- 
tinct from xis. By a strict analysis 
we find them to be but a compound 
of the four elements, liable to dissolu- 
tion and destruction. A living being 
has certain attributes which are the 
supports of his existence ; but those 
attributes are equally a compound of 
the elements, subjected to the same 
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these and like considerations, the sage declares at once 
that all things are neither himself nor belong to himself. 
hTothing, therefore, appears worthy his notice. He at once 
divorces himself from the world and all the things that 
are therein. He would fain have nothing to do with it ; 
ho holds it in supreme contempt and utter disgust. 

He who has reached this lofty point of sublime science 
is at once secure from the snares of seduction and the path 
of error. He will escape from the whirlpool of human 
miseries, and infallibly reach the state of Heibban. The 
most perfect among the perfect are so much taken upon 
with and deeply affected by the view of Neibban, that 
they tend in that direction without effort. Others, some- 
what less advanced in the sublime science, discover, it is 
true, the state of Heibban at a distance, but its sight is as 
yet dimmed and somewhat obscured. They want as yet to 
train up their mind to and perfect it in the exercise of 
that meditation of which we have given an abbreviated 
analysis. 


modifications of reprochiction and de- 
struction and deprived of consistence. 
The attributes of the living beings 
being disj)Osed of in this manner, the 
being ifcself vanishes away. There 
remain but name and form. But docs 
what we call form possess a real 
existence ? Undoubtedly not. It is 
a mere phantom, an illusion. Our 
author comes to the necessary and 
final conseq.uence that there is no 
world really existing. In fact, he 
denies the existence of matter and 
spirit. With such an abuse of the 


powers of reasoning, there is no won- 
der that he looks upon Neibhan, or 
annihilation, as the only end to he 
arrived at. Man in his opinion being 
but a compound of the four elements, 
which have no real existence, cannot 
bo himself but an illusion without a 
reality. Gracious Heavens 1 what an 
excess of mental aberration will man 
reach when he is left to himself, de- 
prived of the light from above ! 
Never has the writer witnessed such 
a total eclipse of human intellect. 
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lOTIC’E Oi\ THE PHOHGYIES, OH 
BUDDHIST MOHES, 
SOMETIMES CALLED TALAPOINSA 


In' the foregoing pages we have first given a sketch of the 
life of the founder of Buddhism, and in the accompanying 
notes endeavoured to explain the more important parti- 
culars respecting the extraordinary religious system he 
has established. Subsequently, in the way to ISTeibban, 
we have laid down, in as few words as possible, the great 
metaphysical principles upon which is raised the great 
structure of Buddhism, and pointed out the way leading 
to the pretended perfection, or rather the end of perfec- 
tion, Heibban. It seems to be necessary to devote a par- 
ticular notice to the religious Order which forms the most 
striking feature of that religion, which has extended its 
sway over so many nations. This association of devotees 
holds the first rank among the followers of Buddha ; it 
comprises the 4lite of that immense body. The system of 


1 The word Talapoin, imported 
into Europe hy the writings of early 
Portuguese authors in the East In- 
dies, derives its origin probably from 
two Pali words, Tala-pat, meaning 
the leaf of the palm-tree. These two 
words, coupled together, are used by 
the Siamese to designate the large 
fan made of palm-leaves, set in a 
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slender wooden frame, which Tala- 
l^oins carry with them on certain 
occasions when they go abroad. 

In the course of this notice we will 
indiscriminately make use of the 
words Phongyios, Talapoins, and Ea- 
hans to designate the Buddhist 
religious. 
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discipline to whicli the Buddhist religious are subjected, 
is the highest practical illustration of the doctrines and 
practices of Buddhism. We may see reflected in that 
corporation the greatest results that the working of these 
religious institutions can ever produce. All that Buddha, 
in his efforts, has been able to devise as most fit to lead 
man to the perfection, such as he understood it, will be 
found in the constitutions of that order. It is a living 
mirror in which we may contemplate the masterpiece 
of his creation. The Buddhist religious constitute the 
thanga, or assembly of the perfect, that is to say, of the 
disciples who have left the world, conformed their life to 
that of their teacher, and striven to acquire the science 
that will qualify them for entering into the way leading 
to perfection. They are the strict followers of Buddha, 
who, like him, have renounced the world, to devote them- 
selves to the two-fold object of mastering their passions 
and acquiring the true wisdom which alone can lead to 
the deliverance. 

The best method for obtaining correct information re- 
specting the Buddhist religious is not, it seems, to consider 
their order from an abstract point of view, but rather in 
connection with the religion it has sprung from, as afford- 
ing a perfect exemjDlification of its highest practices, 
maxims, and tendencies, as well as of the real nature and 
true spirit of that creed. 

Buddhism is evidently an off-shoot of Brahminism. We 
find it replete with principles, practices, observances, and 
dogmas belonging to the great Hindu system. Gaudama, 
being himself a Hindu, reared in a Hindu society, trained 
up in the Hindu schools of philosophy, could not but im- 
bibe, to a great extent, the opinions and observances of his 
contemporaries. He dissented from them, it is true, in 
many important points, but in the generality of his teach- 
ings he seems to have agreed with them. He found exist- 
ing in his times a body of religious and philosophers, 
whose mode of life was peculiar and quite distinct from 
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tliat of the people. When he laid the plan for the reli- 
gious institution he contemplated to establish, he found 
around him most of the elements he required for that 
work. He had but to improve on what he saw existing, 
and make his new order agree with the religious tenets he 
innovated. 

In the hope of tracing up tlie ties of relationship that 
must have existed between the religious of the Brahmi- 
nical order, and those of ilie Buddhist one, the writer will 
begin this notice with establishing a short parallel be- 
tween the former, such as they are described in the Insti- 
tutes of Menoo, and the institution of the latter, such as 
it is explained in the Wini, or Book of discipline. After- 
wards the nature of the Buddhist order and the object its 
members have in view in embracing it will be examined ; 
next to that, the constituent parts of that body and its 
hierarchy shall receive a due share of attention. We will 
describe at the same time the ceremonies observed on the 
solemn occasion of admitting individuals into the religious 
society, and expound briefly the rules that direct and 
regulate the whole life of a professed member as long as 
he remains in the brotherhood. It will not be found amiss 
to inquire into the cause and nature of the great religious 
influence undoubtedly possessed by the members of the 
order, and examine the motives that induce the votaries 
of Buddhism to show the greatest respect and give un- 
feigned marks of the deepest veneration to the Talapoins 
or Phongyies. This will be concluded with a short account 
of the low and degraded state into which the society has 
fallen in these parts, particularly in what has reference to 
knowledge and information. 
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AETICLE L 

A SHOUT PAUALLEL BETWEEN THE BEAHMINICAL AND THE 
BUDDHISTIC EELIGIOUS OBDEllS. 

It lias been stated, on apparently incontrovertible 
grounds, in the foregoing that Bnddbisin lias ori- 

ginated to a considerable extent from Brahminism. The 
following remarks will corroborate the statement, and give 
an additional weight to the reasons already brought for- 
ward. In fact, both systems have the same objects in 
view, viz., the disentangling of the soul from passions and 
the influence of the material world, and its perfect libera- 
tion from metempsychosis and the action of matter. The 
final end to be arrived at is, however, widely different. 
The ]perfected Brahmin longs for his absorption in the 
infinite being; the perfect Buddhist thirsts after a state 
of complete isolation, which is nothing short of total 
annihilation. But the means for obtaining the ardently 
coveted perfection are in many respects the same. The 
moral observances enforced by both creeds differ so little 
from each other that they appear to be almost identical. 
In both systems, moreover, we find a body of individuals 
who aim at a complete and x)erfect observance of the 
higlu^st injunctions, striving to reach the very summit of 
that perfection pointed out by the founders of their 
respective institutions: these are the Brahminical and 
Buddhist religious. To glance over the regulations en- 
joined on the Brahmins, such as we find them in the Insti- 
txites of Menoo, and those prescribed by the Wini to the 
Talaxioins, cannot fail to be truly interesting. A sum- 
mary comparison will enable the reader to perceive at 
once how closely allied are the two creeds, and how great 
is the resemblance between them both. He will see on 
the clearest evidence that to Buddha is not to be ascribed 
the merit of having originated so many fine moral pre- 
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cepts and admirable disciplinary regulations, but that be 
found in liis own country, in the schools where he studied 
wisdom, already well-known, pure moral precepts, actually 
discussed, studied, and by many strictly observed, together 
with the disciplinary regulations. He was brought up in 
a society which beheld with astonishment and admiration 
a body of religious men entirely devoted to the great work 
of securing the triumph of the spiritual principle over the 
material one, and endeavouring by dint of the greatest 
and severest austerities, the most rigorous penances, and 
the most entire renouncing of all this material world, to 
break down the material barriers that had hitherto kept 
the soul captive, and prevented her from taking her flight 
into regions of blissful freedom and perfect quiescence. 
There is, however, a remarkable difference between the 
sacerdotal caste of Brahmins and the members of the 
Buddhist monkish institution. The position of the former 
is hereditary ; he is rendered illustrious by his lineage and 
descent. That of the second is personal, and ends Avith 
him ; it is the result of his own free choice ; he derives all 
the glory that shines round him from his virtuous life 
and a strict adherence to the institutions of the Wini. 
The Brahmin owes everything to religion and to birth. 
The Buddhist religious is indebted for all that he is solely 
to religion; the monk’s title to distinction is the holy 
mode of the saintly life that he has embraced. Both are 
the greatest and most distinguished in their respective 
societies ; but merit and intrinsic worth alone elicit venera- 
tion and respect in behalf of the humble religious, whilst 
the casual birth of the Brahmin from individuals belong- 
ing to the Ihghest caste centres npon his person the reluc- 
tant homage of men belonging to inferior castes, avIio, in 
virtue of the prejudices in which they are reared, consider 
themselves obliged to do homage to him. The person of 
both is sacred and looked upon with awe and veneration, 
but from somewhat opposite and different motives. 

Notwithstanding these and many other differences and 
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discrepancies, it is not the less striking to find in the 
Bxahminical body, such as it is constituted hy the regula- 
tions of the Vedas, the germ of all the principal obser- 
vances enjoined on the Buddhist that leaves the world, to 
follow the path leading to perfection. 

The life of a Brahmin, not as it is now, but as it origin- 
ally was, and now ought to be, if the regulations of the 
Vedas had not been partly set aside, is one of laborious 
study, austerity, self-denial, and retirement. The first 
quarter of his life is spent in the capacity of student. 
His great and sole object is the study of the Vedas, and 
the mastering of their contents. Worldly studies are not 
to be thought of. He is entirely under the control of his 
preceptor, to whom he has to yield obedience, respect, and 
service in all that relates to his daily wants. He must, 
moreover, daily beg his food from door to door. The 
Buddhist novice likewise withdraws from his family, 
enters the monastery, lives under the discipline of the 
head of the house, whom he obeys and serves in his 
daily necessities, and devotes all his undivided atten- 
tion to the study of religious books. He pays no regard 
to worldly knowledge. He has likewise to go out 
every morning to beg the food that he will use during 
the day. 

The second quarter of the Brahmin’s life is thus em- 
ployed. He marries and lives with his family, but he 
must consider his chief employment to be the teaching of 
the Vedas and a zealous discharge of the religious obser- 
vances and of all that relates to public worship. He must 
sedulously abstain from too sensual and worldly enjoy- 
ments, even from music, dancing, and other amusements 
calculated to lead to dissipation. The Buddhist monkish 
institution being not hereditary, and its continuance and 
development having not to depend upon generation, its 
members are bound to a strict celibacy, and to an absolute 
and entire abstinence from all sensual and worldly enjoy- 
ments inconsistent with gravity, self -recollection, and self- 
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denial. Their chief occupation is teaching to children the 
rudiments of reading and writing, that they might read 
religious books, which are the only ones used in schools. 
He must pay a strict regard to devotional practices, and 
take care that the religious observances and ceremonies be 
regularly attended to in his monastery. 

The third quarter of his life is spent by the Bralimin in 
solitude as an anchorite. He dwells in the forests, where 
he must procure what is necessary for food and raiment. 
The latter article is looked after when he thinks it to be a 
requisite to cover his nakedness. With many of them 
fanaticism has so far prevailed over reason and the sense 
of decency that they live in a state of disgusting naked- 
ness. The roots of plants, the fruits and leaves of wild 
trees, will supply the needful for the support of nature. 
That time too must be devoted to the infliction of the 
severest penances and to the practice of the hardest deeds 
of mortification. To the Buddhist monk solitude and 
retirement must ever be dear. Ascetic life is much recom- 
mended, and praised as most excellent. It was formerly 
much in use among religious Buddhists, In Eurmali 
several j)laces are pointed out with respect as having been 
sanctified by the residence of holy anchorites. How in 
our days a few zealots, to bear, as it were, witness to this 
ancient observance, retire into solitude during a portion of 
the three months of Lent, The spirit of mortification and 
self-renouncing is eminently Buddhist ; but from the very 
days of Gaudama we remark a positive tendency on the 
part of his religious to give up and renounce those un- 
natural and ultra-rigorous penances regularly observed 
by their brethren of the opposite creed. The principle is 
cherished by them, but the mode of carrying it into practice 
is more mild, and more consonant with reason and modesty. 

The last portion of the Brahmin’s life is devoted likewise 
to meditation and contemplation. He is no more subjected 
to the ordeal of rigorous penances ; nature has been sub- 
dued; passions silenced and destroyed; the soul has 
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obtained the mastery over the body and the material 
world. She is free from all the trammels and obstacles 
that impeded her contemi)lation of truth. She is ready 
to quit this world, as the bird leaves the branch of the 
tree when it pleases him. The Buddhist religious, having 
likewise crushed his passions and disentangled his soul 
from affection to matter, delights only in the contemplation 
of truth. As the mighty whale sports in the bosom of the 
boundless ocean, so the perfected Buddhist launches forth 
into abstract and infinite truth, delights in it, completoly 
estranged from this world, which meditation has taught 
him to consider as a mere illusion, as destitute of reality. 
He is then ripe for the so ardently coveted state of 
Neibban. 

When Buddha originated the plan of a society of reli- 
gious, and framed the regulations whereby it was to be 
governed, he had but to look around him for patterns of a 
religious life. The country where he had been born, the 
society in which he had been brought up, swarmed with 
religious following the different systems of jjhilosophy pre- 
vailing in those days. He saw them, conversed with them, 
and for some time lived in their company under the same 
disciplinary institutions. He was, therefore, thoroughly 
conversant with all that in his days constituted a religious 
life. But the same bold and enterprising spirit which made 
him dissent from his masters and contemporaries on many 
important questions of morals and metaphysics, and induced 
him to improve, as he thought, and perfect theories in 
speculative and practical philosophy, impelled him also to 
do something similar respecting the disciplinary regula- 
tions to which his religious were to be hereafter subjected. 
We freely confess that on this latter point he was emi- 
nently successful. The body of Buddhist religious is 
infinitely superior in most respects to the other societies 
of Indian religious. The regulations of the former breathe 
a spirit of modesty, mildness, and unaffectation, which in a 
striking manner contrasts with those disgusting exhibi- 
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tions of self-inflicted penances so fondly courted by Brali- 
mins, where immodesty seems to dispute the palm with 
cruelty. Buddha opened the door of his society to all 
men without any distinction or exception, implicitly pull- 
ing down the barriers raised by the prejudices of caste. 
Did he in the beginning of his public career lay down the 
plan of destroying all vestiges of caste, and proclaiming 
the principle of equality amongst men ? It is, to say the 
least, very doubtful. The equalising principle itself was 
never distinctly mentioned in his discourses. But he had 
sown all the elements constitutive of that principle in his 
instructions. Every member put on the religious dress of 
his own free choice, and set it aside at his pleasure ; no 
hereditary right, therefore, could be thought of ; the dying 
rehgious could bequeath to his brethren but the example 
of his virtues. His complete separation from the world 
had broken all the ties of relationship. The double vow 
of strict poverty and of celibacy, cutting the root of cupi- 
dity and sensual enjoyments, precluded him from aiming 
at the influence and power which is conferred by wealth 
and rank. With the Brahminical religious the case is the 
very reverse. His sacerdotal caste, exclusive of his per- 
sonal merits, confers on him an almost divine sacredness, 
which is to be propagated by generation. He may possess 
riches and have a numerous posterity. He is, therefore, 
almost irresistibly impelled to seize on a power which is 
forced on him by the treble influence of birth, religion, 
and wealth. 

The subject of the comparison between the two societies 
of religious might receive further developments, but what 
has been briefly stated appears suffleient to bear out the 
point it was intended to establish, viz., the close resem- 
blance subsisting between the two religious orders in both 
systems, and the necessary inference that the order of 
Buddhist religious is an improvement on the orders of 
religious subsisting in India in the days of Gaiidama. 

There is another characteristic of the rehgious order of 
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Buddhists which has favourably operated in its behalf, and 
powerfully contributed to maintain it for so many centuries 
in so compact and solid a body that it seems to bid defi- 
ance to the destructive action of revolutions. We allude 
to its regularly constituted hierarchy, which is as perfect 
as it can be expected, particularly in Burmah and Siam. 
The power and influence of him whom we may call the 
general of the order in Burmah, and who is known under 
the appellation of Tha-thana-paing, when, as was very 
often the case, backed by the temporal power, was felt 
throughout the whole country, and much contributed to 
maintain good order and discipline in the great body of 
religious. The action of the provincial or superior of the 
religious houses of a province is more directly and imme- 
diately felt by all the subordinates. It does not appear 
that the religious of the Hindu schools, at least in our 
days, possess such an advantage that they may well envy 
their brethren of the Buddhist sect. The members of the 
Brahminical body are not kept together by the power and 
government of superiors, but by regulations that are so 
deeply rooted and firmly seated in the mind of individuals 
that they are faithfully observed. The superiority of 
caste, connected too with a certain amount of spiritual 
pride, has been hitherto sufficient to maintain that body 
distinct and separate from all that is without itself. The 
religious spirit that pervades that body in our days seems 
to have abated from its original fervour and energy. The 
Brahmin has maintained with the utmost jealousy the 
superiority that caste confers upon him, but appears not 
to have been so particular in keeping up the genuine 
spiritual supremacy, which a strict adherence to the pre- 
scriptions of the Vedas must have ever firmly secured 
to him. 
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AETICLE II. 

NATTJKE OB’ THE HELIGIOUS OliDEK OF PHOHGYIES. 

He wlio has not seriously studied the religious system of 
Buddhism, nor acquired accurate notions of its doctrinal 
principles, is scarcely capahle of forming a correct opinion 
of the religious order of those austere recluses, whom 
Europeans, with a mind biassed by educational influence, 
denominate priests of Buddha, Were we to apply to the 
members of that order the notions generally entertained of 
a priesthood, we would form a very erroneous conception 
of the real character of their institution. Eor in every 
religious system admitting of one or several beings supe- 
rior to man, whose providential action influences his desti- 
nies either in this or the next world, persons invested with 
a sacerdotal character have always been considered as 
mediators between men and the acknowledged deity, 
offering to the supreme being on all public occasions the 
prayers and sacrifices of the people, and sohciting in return 
his gracious protection. When in the early ages of the 
world the sacerdotal dignity was coupled with the patri- 
archal or regal ones, when in the succeeding ages there 
existed a regular and distinct priesthood, such as subsisted 
under the Mosaic dispensation, or among the Greeks, 
Eomans, Gauls, &c., the priests were looked upon as dele- 
gates of the people in all that related to national worship, 
carrying on in the name of the Deity the mysterious inter- 
course that links heaven to earth. Priesthood, therefore, 
necessarily implies the belief in a being superior to man 
and controlling his destinies. The moment such a belief 
is disregarded, the very idea of priesthood vanishes. Bud- 
dhism, such at least as it is found existing in Ceylon, 
Burmah, Siam, and other places, is a purely atheistical 
religious system, and presents the solitary instance, at 
least as far as my information goes, of a religious creed. 
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admitted 'bj yarions nations, the doctrines of which are 
not based upon the notion of a supreme being controlling 
more or less the affairs of this world. In support of an 
assertion that may appear to many somewhat hazardous, 
we wall briefly lay down the leading tenets of the Bud- 
dhistic doctrine. 

According to that system, matter is eternal. The exist- 
ence of a world, its duration, destruction, and reproduction, 
all the various combinations and modifications matter is 
liable to, are the immediate results of the action of eternal 
and self-existing laws. Through life man is subjected to 
the continual but successive influences of his good and 
bad deeds. This double influence always attends him 
through his numberless existences, and inevitably awards 
him happiness or misfortune, according as the respective 
sum of good or evil predominates. There exists an eternal 
law, which, when obliterated from the memory of men, 
can be known again, and, as it were, recovered only and 
thoroughly understood by the incomparable genius and 
matchless wisdom of certain extraordinary personages, 
called Buddhas, who appear successively and at intervals 
during the various series or successions of worlds. These 
Buddhas announce that law to all the then existing rational 
beings. The great ohject of that doctrine is to point out 
to those beings the means of freeing themselves from the 
influence of passions, and becoming abstracted from all 
that exists. Being thereby delivered from the action of 
good or evil influence, which causes mortals to turn inces- 
santly in the whirlpool of never-ending existences, men 
can obtain the state of Neibban, or rest, that is to say^ 
according to the popular opinion, a situation wherein the 
soul, disentangled from all that exists, alone with herself, 
indififerent to pain as well as to pleasure, folded, as it were, 
upon herself, remains for ever in an incomprehensible state 
of complete abstraction and absolute rest. I say that such 
is the popular opinion, fortunately unbiassed by scholastic 
theories. But the opinion of the Buddhist doctors respect- 
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ing Neibban is that it means the negation of all states of 
being; that is to say, a desolating and horrifying annihila- 
tion. A Buddha is a being who, during myriads of exist- 
ences, slowly and gradually gravitates towards this centre 
of an imaginary perfection by the practice of the highest 
virtues. Having attained thereto, he becomes on a sudden 
gifted with a boundless genius, wherewith he at once dis- 
covers the wretched state of beings and the means of 
delivering them from it. He thoroughly understands the 
eternal law which alone can lead mortals in the right way, 
and enable them to come out of the circle of existences, 
wherein they have been unceasingly turning and moving 
in a state of perpetual agitation, opposite to that of fixity 
or rest. He preaches that law whereby man is taught the 
practice of those virtues which destroy gradually in him 
all evil influences, together with every affection for all 
that exists, and brings him at last to the end of existence, 
the possession of Heibban. His task fulfilled, Buddha 
dies, or rather, to use the language of Buddhists, he enters 
into the state Neibban. In that situation, which is truly 
inexplicable, he knows nothing of and enters no wise into 
the affairs of this world. He is as if he was not or had 
never been. He is indeed annihilated. 

Buddhists venerate three precious things — Buddha, his 
law, and the assembly of the just or perfect — in the same 
sense as we venerate and admire what is morally good and 
beautiful, such as virtue considered abstractedly, and the 
acts originating from it. The statues of the last Buddha 
Gaudama are honoured by his followers, not with the idea 
that certain powers or virtues are inherent in them, but 
solely because they are the visible representations of 
Buddha, w^ho, according to Buddhists, desired that the 
same honours should be paid to them as would be offered 
to his person, were he yet living among them. This faint 
outline of the Buddhistic creed is sufficient to bear out 
the above assertion, that it is in no wise based on the 
belief in a supreme being, but that it is strictly atheis- 
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tical, and therefore that no real priesthood can ever he 
found existing under such a system. It may prove, too, 
of some assistance for better understanding what is to be 
said regarding the subjects of this notice. 

The Talapoins are called by the Burmese Phongyies, 
which term means great glory ; or Bahans, wliich means 
perfect. They are known in Ceylon, Siam, Thibet, under 
different names, conveying nearly the same meaning and 
expressing either the nature or the object of their pro- 
fession. 

What induces a follower of Buddha to embrace the 
Talapoinic state ? What is the object of his pursuit in 
entering on such a peculiar and extraordinary course of 
life ? The answer to these questions will supply us with 
accurate notions of the real nature of this singular order 
of devotees. A Buddhist on becoming a member of the 
holy society proposes to keep the law of Buddha in a 
more perfect manner than his other co-religionists. He 
intends to observe not only its general ordinances obliga- 
tory on every individual, but also its prescriptions of a 
higher excellency, leading to an uncommon sanctity and 
perfection, which can be the lot of but a comparatively 
small number of fervent and resolute persons. He aims 
at weakening within himself all the evil propensities that 
give origin and strength to the principle of demerits. By 
the practice and observance of the highest and sublimest 
precepts and counsels of the law, he establishes, confirms, 
and consolidates in his own soul the principle of merits, 
which is to work upon him during the various existences 
he has as yet to go through, and gradually lead him to 
that perfection which will qualify him for and entitle him 
to the state of Heibban, the object of the ardent desires 
and earnest pursuit of every true and genuine disciple of 
Buddha. The life of the last Buddha Gaudama, his doc- 
trines as well as his examples, he proposes to copy with a 
scrupulous fidelity and to follow "with unremitting ardour. 
Such is the great model that he proposes to himself for 
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imitation. Gandama withdrew from the world, renounced 
its seducing pleasures and dazzling vanities, curbed his 
passions under the yoke of restraint, and strove to prac- 
tise the highest virtues, particularly self-denial, in order 
to arrive at a state of complete indifference to all that is 
within or without self ; which is, as it were, the threshold 
of Neibhan. 

The Talapoin, fixing his regards on that matchless pat- 
tern of perfection, would fain reproduce, as far as it lies 
in his power, all its features in his own person. Like 
Buddha himself, he parts with his family, relatives, and 
friends, and seeks for admission into the society of the 
perfect ; he abandons and leaves his home, to enter into 
the asylum of peace and retirement; he forsakes the 
riches of this world to practise the strictest poverty; he 
renounces the pleasures of this world, even the lawful 
ones, to live according to the rules of the severest absti- 
nence and purest chastity ; he exchanges his secular dress 
for that of the new profession he enters on ; he gives up 
his own will, and fetters his own liberty, to attend, 
through every act and all the particulars of life, to the 
regulations of the brotherhood. He is a Talapoin for him- 
self and for his own beneht, to acquire merits which he 
shares with nobody else. On the occasion of certain offer- 
ings or alms being presented to him by some benevolent 
admirers of his holy mode of life, he will repay his bene- 
factors by repeating to them certain precejits, commands, 
and points of the law; but he is not bound by his profes- 
sional character to expound the law to the people. Sepa- 
rated from the world by his dress and his peculiar way 
of living, he remains a stranger to all that takes place 
without the walls of his monastery. He is not charged 
with the care of souls, and therefore never presumes to 
rebuke any one that trespasses the law, or to censure the 
conduct of the profligate. 

The ceremonies of the Buddhistic worship are simple 
and few. The Talapoin is not considered as a minister 
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whose presence is an essential requisite when they are to 
be performed. Pagodas are erected, statues of Buddha are 
inaugurated, offerings of flowers, tapers, and small orna- 
ments are made, particularly on the days of the new and 
full moon, but on all those solemn occasions the interfer- 
ence of the Phongyie is in no way considered as necessary, 
so that the whole worsliip exists independently of him. 
He is not to be seen on the particular occasions of birtlis 
and marriages. lie is, it is true, occasionally asked to 
attend funerals ; but he then acts, not as a minister per- 
forming a ceremony, but as a private person. He is pre- 
sent for the sake of receiving alms that are profusely 
bestowed upon him by the relatives of the defunct. 

The Buddhists have three months of the year, from the 
full moon of July to the full moon of October, particularly 
devoted to a stricter observance of the practices and cere- 
monies of the law. Crowds of people of both sexes resort 
to the pagodas, and often spend whole nights in the build- 
ings erected close to those places. The most fervent 
among them fast and abstain from profane amusements 
during that period ; they devote more time to tlie reading 
of their sacred books and the repetition of certain formulas 
calculated to remind them of certain important truths, or 
intended to praise the last Buddha Gaudama and the law 
he has published. Alms pour more abundantly into the 
peaceable dwellings of the pious recluses. During all 
the time the Talapoin quietly remains in his place, with- 
out altering Ms mode of life, or deviating in the least from 
his never- changing usages and ordinary habits. By the 
rules of his profession he is directed to pay, dtiring that 
time, a particular regard to religions observances, to join 
his brethren from time to time in the recital of certain 
formulas, and in the reading of the hook embodying the 
regulations of the profession. He enjoys, as usual, the 
good things which his liberal co-religionists take pleasure 
in proffering to him. On two occasions the writer has 
seen, and on many has heard of Talapoins withdrawing 
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during tlie three months of Lent to some lonely place, 
living alone in small huts, shunning the company of men, 
and leading an eremitical life, to remain at liberty to 
devote all their time to meditations on the most excellent 
points of the law of Buddha, combating their passions, 
and enjoying in that retired situation a foretaste of the 
never-troubled rest of Neibi^an. 

In many respects the Talapoinic institutions may be 
likened to those of some religious orders that appeared 
successively in almost every Christian country previous to 
the era of the Iteforination, and that are, up to this day, 
to .be met with amidst the Churches of the Latin and 
Greek rites. Like the monk, the Talapoin bids a farewell 
to the world, wears a particular dress, leads a life of com- 
munity, abstracts himself from all that gives strength to 
his passions, by embracing a state of voluntary poverty 
and absolute renunciation of all sensual gratifications. 
He aims at obtaining, by a stricter observance of the law’s 
most sublime precepts, an uncommon degree of sanctity 
and perfection. All his time is regulated by the rules of 
his profession, and devoted to repeating certain formulas 
of prayers, reading the sacred scriptures, begging alms for 
his support, &c. 

These features of exterior resemblance, common to in- 
stitutions of creeds so opjposite to each other, have induced 
several writers, little favourable to Christianity, to pro- 
nounce without further inquiry that Catholicism has 
borrowed from Buddhism many ceremonies, institutions, 
and disciplinary regulations. Some of them have gone so 
far as to pretend to find in it the very origin of Christi- 
anity. They have, however, been ably confuted by Abel 
Eemusat, in his Memoir entitled Chronological Ee- 
searches into the Lainaic Hierarchy of Thibet.” Without 
entertaining in the least the presumptuous idea of enter- 
ing into a controversy entirely foreign to his purpose, the 
writer will confine himself to making one or two remarks 
calculated to show that the first conclusion is, to say the 

YOL. 11. 
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least of it, a premature one. When in two religious creeds, 
entirely opposed to each other in their ultimate object, 
there are several minor objects equally set forth by both, 
it will necessarily happen that, in many instances, means 
nearly similar will be prescribed on both sides for effec- 
tually obtaining them, independent of any previously con- 
certed plan or imitation. The Christian system and the 
Buddhistic one, though differing from each other in their 
respective objects and ends, as much as truth from error, 
have, it must be confessed, many striking features of an 
astonishing resemblance. There are many moral precepts 
equally commanded and enforced in common by both 
creeds. It will not be deemed rash to assert that most of 
the moral truths j)rescribed by the Gospel are to be met 
with in the Buddhistic scriptures. The essential, vital, 
and capital discrepancy lies in the difference of the ends 
to wliich the two creeds lead, but not in the variance of 
the means they prescribe for the attainment of them. The 
Gospel tends to reunite man to his Maker, points out to 
him the way he must follow for arriving at the possession 
and enjoyment of Him who is the great principle and end 
of all things, and teaches him, as a paramount duty, to 
conform his will and inclinations to His commands. 
Buddhism tends to abstract man from all that is without 
self, and makes self his own and sole centre. It exhorts 
him to the practice of many eminent virtues, which are to 
help him to rise to an imaginary perfection, the summit 
of which is the incomprehensible state of Heibban. It is 
the mildest ex^nession which the wTiter can command 
when he has to speak of so sad a subject, the final end of 
a Buddhist. It would be more correct to say at once that 
the pretended perfect being is led, by the principles of 
his creed, into the dark and fathomless abyss of anni- 
hilation. 

If the end aimed at by the followers of Buddha is 
widely different from that which the disciples of Christ 
strive to obtain, the means prescribed for the attainment 
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of these two ends are, in many respects, very much simi- 
lar to each other. Both creeds teach man to combat, con- 
trol, and master the passions of his heart, to make reason 
predominate over sense, mind over matter, to root up 
from his heart every affection for the things of this world, 
and to practise the virtues required for the attainment of 
these great objects. Is there anything surprising that 
persons, having, in many respects, views nearly similar, 
resort to means or expedients nearly alike for securing the 
object of their pursuit, without having ever seen or con- 
sulted eacli other ? He who intends to practise absolute 
poverty must of course abandon all his earthly property. 
He who proposes renouncing the world ought to withdraw 
from it. He who will lead a contemplative life must 
look out for a retired place, far from the gaze and agita- 
tion of the world. To control passions, and particularly 
the fiercest of all, the sensual appetite, it is required that 
one should keep himself separate from all that is calcu- 
lated to kindle its fires and feed its violence. Every pro- 
fession has its distinctive marks and peculiar character- 
istics. Hence peculiarity of dress, manners, and habits in 
those who have adopted a mode of life differing from that 
of the rest of the community. He who has bound himself 
to the daily recitation of certain prayers or devotional 
formulas a certain number of times, will have recourse to 
some instrument, or devise some means for ascertaining 
the number of times he has complied with his regulation 
in this respect. He too who is eager to acquire self- 
knowledge and to carry on a successful war with himself, 
will apply to a guide to whom he will lay open his whole 
soul, and ask spiritual advice that will enable him to over- 
come the obstacles he meets on his way to perfection. 

These and many other points are common to all* those 
that intend to observe not only the precepts but also the 
mere counsels of their respective creeds. Causes being the 
same, in many instances, in both systems, consequences 
almost analogous must inevitably result therefrom. Ee- 
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ligious institutions always bear the stamp of the religions 
ideas that have given rise to them. They, together with 
their rules and regulations, are not the principle, but the 
immediate consequence or offspring of religion, such as it 
is understood by the people professing it. They exemplify 
and illustrate religious notions already entertained, but 
they never create such as are not yet in existence. When 
the learned shall have collected sufficient materials for 
giving an accurate history of the origin, progress, spread, 
and dogmatical revolutions of Buddhism, it will not be 
uninteresting to inquire into the causes that have operated 
in coinniunicating to two religious systems essentially 
differing in their respective tendencies so many points 
of resemblance. But that study is yet to be made. We 
know very little on ail those points. The best informed 
are compelled to acknowledge that in the present state of 
information we are still in the dark, the thickness of 
■which is occasionally relieved by a few transient and 
uncertain glimpses which are insufScient to enlighten the 
mind, and enable the searcher after truth to guide safely 
his steps. Ill reading the particulars of the life of the 
last Buddha Gaudama, it is impossible not to feel reminded 
of many circumstances relating to our Saviour's life, such 
as it has been sketched out by the evangelists. The 
origin of the close affinity between many doctrinal points 
and maxims common both to Christianity and Buddhism 
having been ascertained, it will not he difficult to find out 
and explain how the votaries of both have come to adopt 
so many practices, ceremonies, observances, and institu- 
tions nearly similar. 

Having endeavoured to explain the nature of the insti- 
tution of the Talapoins, and the object} aimed at by its 
professed members, we will now proceed to examine its 
systematical organisation, or sacred hierarchy. 
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AETICLE III. 

HIEUAIIGHY OF THE OFDER. 

It is somewhat surprising to find in the middle of half- 
civilised nations, such as the Burmese, Siamese, Cingalese, 
and Thibetans a religious order, with a distinct and well- 
marked hierarchy, constitutions and regulations, providing 
for the admission of inenihers, determining their occupa- 
tions, duties, obligations, and their mode of life, and form- 
ing, as it were, a compact, solid, and perfect body, that has 
subsisted, almost without change, during several centuries, 
and survived the destruction of kingdoms, the fall of royal 
dynasties, and all the confusion and agitation produced 
by political commotions and revolutions. It is in Thibet 
that the order is found existing in the greatest perfection, 
under the fostering care of the Grand Lama, or High 
Priest, who combines in his own person the regal as well 
as the sacerdotal dignity and power. In the city of Lassa, 
a pontifical court, an elective sacerdotal chief, and a college 
of superior Lamas impart to the order dignity, decency, 
respectability, and stability, which insure its continued 
existence, and more or less extend its infiuence over its 
members living in distant countries. The period of the 
introduction of Buddhism from India into Thibet is very 
uncertain, if not quite ixnknown. Buddhist annals men- 
tion that after the holding of the third council, 236 years 
after ^J-audama’s death, some missionaries were deputed by 
the president of that assembly to go and preach religion 
in some parts of the Himalayan range. We may suppose 
that this had reference to. the southern slopes of the 
mountains. Be that as it may, it appears certain that the 
establishment of a pontifical chief or sovereign, with royal 
prerogatives, was set up by one of the grandsons of the 
great Tartar warrior Gengis in or about the middle of the 
thirteenth century. In other countries, where the order 
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lias no connection whatever with the civil power, we can 
scarcely expect to see it surrounded with an equal splen- 
dour, or subsisting in the same state of splendour and 
regularity. Though this is the case in Burmah, it is im- 
possible not to acknowledge the fact that the regulations 
of the Wini are more carefully attended to in this country 
than ill Thibet. The conduct of the monks here is incom- 
parably more regular. The public could not bear an open 
dereliction of the duties imposed by the vows of poverty 
and chastity. But, if credit be given to the narratives of 
travellers, the Thibetan monks do not scruple to forsake 
occasionally those duties, without appearing to fear the 
rising of a popular cry of indignation, on account of their 
misbehaviour in points considered of such vast import- 
ance. Extraordinary, indeed, would be its vital energies, 
were the remotest parts of this great and far-spread body 
to receive the same impulse and exhibit the same symptoms 
of vitality as those nearest to the heart or principle of 
life. Having never met with any detailed particulars 
regarding the . Thibetan monks, we must remain satisfied 
with laying before the reader an account of all that relates 
to the constituent parts of the order, such as they are 
found existing in Burmah and developed in the sacred 
writings. 

The whole fraternity is composed, ist, of young men 
who have put on the Talapoinic dress without being con- 
sidered professed members of the fraternity, or having 
hitherto passed through a certain ordeal somew’-hat re- 
sembling an ordinary ; they are called Shjim ; 3d, of 
those who, having lived for a while in the community in a 
probationary state, are admitted professed members with 
the ceremonies usually observed on such occasions, whereby 
the title and character of Phongyie are solemnly conferred ; 
they are denominated Patzins ; 3d, of the heads of each 
house or community, who have the power to control all 
the inmates of the house; 4th, of a provincial, whose 
jurisdiction extends over all the communities spread in the 
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towns and villages of tlie province or district; 5tli, of a 
superior general, residing in the capital or its suburbs, 
called Tsaia-dau, or great master, having the general 
management and direction of all the affairs of the order 
throughout the empire. He is emphatically called by the 
name of Tha-tliana-paing, whicli means that he has the 
power over religion. Let us say something upon each of 
these five degrees of the Buddhistic hierarchy. 

It is an almost universal custom among the Burmese 
and Siamese to cause boys who have attained the age of 
puberty, or oven before that time, to enter for a year or 
two one of the many Talapoiiiic houses, to put on the 
yellow dress, for the double purpose of learning to read 
and write, and of acquiring merits for future existences. 
On the occasion of the death of certain persons, it happens 
sometimes that a member of the family will enter the 
community for six months or a year. When a young lad 
is to make his first entrance into a house of the order, he 
is led thereto, riding on a richly caparisoned pony, or 
sitting in a fine palanquin carried on the shoulders of four 
or more men. He is allowed to use one or several gold 
umbrellas, which are held opened over his head. During 
the triumphal march he is preceded by a long line of men 
and women, attired in their richest dresses, carrying a large 
quantity of presents destined for the use of the inmates 
of the Kiaong (such is the general name given to all the 
houses of the brotherhood in Burmah) which the young 
postulant is to reside in. In this stately order the p>roceS“ 
sion, attended with a band playing on various musical 
instruments, moves on slowly and circuitously through 
the principal streets of the town towards the monastery 
that has been fixed upon. This display of an ostentatious 
pomp is, on the part of the parents and relatives, an 
honour paid to the postulant who generously consecrates 
himself to so exalted a calling, and on the part of the 
youth a last farewell to worldly vanities. He has no 
sooner descended from his splendid conveyance and crossed 
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tlie tliresliold of tlie kiaong than he is delivered by liis 
parents into the hands of the superior, and placed under 
his care. His head is instantly shaved ; he is stripped of 
his fine secular dress, and habited in the plain and Iminble 
yellow garb ; he must lay aside every sort of ornainent, 
and remain contented with the unassuming siin])licity 
becoming his new position. The kiaong is to become his 
home, and its inmates are substituted in the room of his 
father and mother, brothers and sisters. 

The duty of the young shyiii is to minister to the wants 
of the elders of the house, to bring and place before them 
at fixed times the usual supply of water, the bctel-l)OX, 
and the daily food ; to attend them on some pious errand 
through the town or the country. A portion of his time 
is devoted to acquiring the art of reading and writing, and 
occasionally the elements of arithmetic. There arc five 
general precepts obligatory on all men; but the sliyin is 
bound to the observance of five additional ones, making 
ten altogether, by which he is forbidden — ist, to kill 
animals; 2d, to steal; 3d, to give himself up to carnal 
pleasures ; 4th, to tell lies ; 5th, to drink -wine or other 
intoxicating liquors; 6th, to eat after mid-day; yth, to 
dance, sing, or play on any musical instrument ; 8th, to 
colour his face; 9th, to stand on elevated places, not 
proper for him ; loth, to touch or handle gold or silver.^ 


^ 111 glancing over the latter part 
of Bnddha^s life, the reader has seen 
that the less important points of dis- 
cipline have been the subject of much 
discussion in the early days of Bud- 
dhism. Among those points of dis- 
pute and contention were the last 
five articles above enumerated. The 
second council was assembled for the 
purpose of settling warm disputes 
which distracted the Buddhist 
Thanga, or Assembly, and caused 
great disturbances. The venerable 
Easa, who lived in Wethalie, a city 
situated on the Gunduck, north of 


Ilajipoor, undertook a long journey, 
as far as Kosambi, for the express 
purpose of warning the religious of 
that country against tho dangerous 
innovations which were introduced 
by a considerable body of rah an s be- 
longing to the eastern districts of 
Wethalie. 

The journey was certainly a long 
one in a western direction. Tlie 
ruins of the famous city of ICosambi 
have been discovered at a place called 
Eosam, thirty miles above Allahabad, 
on the J umna. They are most exten- 
sive, and at once indicate the import 
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The trespassing of the five first precepts is visited with 
expulsion from the kiaong ; but that of the five last may 
be exj)iated by a proper penance. 

The young shyiiis, as before observed, do not remain in 
the kiaong beyond the period of one or two years ; they 
generally leave it and return to a secular life. There are, 
however, some of them, who, fond of the easy and quiet 
life of Tnlapoins, or actuated by other motives, prefer 
remaining longer in those places of retirement. They 
betake themselves to the study of the duties, rules, and 
obligations of the professed members of the society ; they 
pay more attention to the reading of religions books, and 
endeavour to obtain the required qualifications. Being 
suiilciently instructed on all these points, and having 
attained the age of twenty years, they are solemnly 
admitted among the professed members of the brother- 
hood under the name of Patzin. The interesting cere- 
monies observed on the occasion will hereafter be fully 
described. The state of Patzin is, therefore, properly 
vspeaking, that of Phongyie, though that name is some- 
times reserved for him who is the head of a monastery. 
Every other step or promotion in the hierarchy is purely 
honorary, in so far that it does not impose upon him who 


ance that place must have had in the 
days of its prosperity. A broken 
pillar, the polished shaft of which 
must have measured 34 feet, is 
covered with inBcrii‘)tions j it is one 
of the most imi^ortant Buddhist 
relics. It is probably one of those 
pillars erected by Athoka in every 
part of his extensive dominions. It 
boars no inscription more ancient 
than the second and third century of 
the Christian era. A similar one 
was erected at Prayag, an ancient 
city mentioned by Hwen Thsaug as 
being situated at the confluence of 
the Ganges and the Jumna, and 
finally destroyed by the gradual en- 
croachments of the rivers. The place 


remained abandoned until the days 
of the Emperor Akhbar, who built a 
fort called Illahabas. The new city 
received the name of Allahabad from 
the Emperor Shah Jehau. The 
famoTis pillar called the Allahabad 
Pillar hears three inscriptions. The 
first is that of Asoka, 240 years B.O., 
recording his edicts for the propaga- 
tion of Buddhism ; the second is that 
of Samudra Gupta, in the second 
century of our era, commemorative 
of his extensive dominions; the third 
is that of Jehangir, mentioning his 
accession to the throne. The last re- 
setting up of this famous pillar took 
iduce in 1838. 
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is so promoted any new duty or obligation different from 
wliat is obligatory on every professed member; but it 
confers a power or jurisdiction for commanding, con- 
trolling, and governing all tlie brethren under his care. 
In virtue of such distinctions, a superior, how high soever 
his rank may be, is bound to the observance of the same 
rules, duties, and obligations as the last Patzin ; his sacred 
character is not enlarged or altered ; he is only entrusted 
with a certain amount of jurisdiction over some of his 
brethren. 

The Talapoin is bound to his community, so that in 
every kiaong or house of the order there are ordinarily to 
be met several Patzins and a good number of shyins. 
Each kiaong has a chief who presides over the community, 
under the appellation of Tsaya, or, as is more often the 
case, under that of Phongyie. He is, in most instances, 
the nominee of the individual who has built the monas- 
tery, and who is vested with a kind of right of patronage 
to appoint whom he likes to be the head of the house lie 
has erected. lie who is the head of the house has power 
over all the inmates, and every one acknowledges Iiim as 
his immediate superior. He has the management of all 
the little affairs of the community, enforces the regular 
observance of the rules and duties of the profession, cor- 
rects abuses, rebukes the trespassers, spurs the lazy, excites 
the lukewarm, keeps peace and maintains good under- 
standing amongst his subordinates. He receives, in his 
official character, the pious visitors who resort to his 
monastery, either for the sake of making voluntary offer- 
ings in token of their respect for and admiration of his 
eminent sanctity, or for conversing with him on some 
religious subjects, which, let it be said quietly, out of 
deference to human frailty, sometimes make room for 
those of a worldly character. If the alms-givers or advice- 
seekers belong, as often happens, to the fair and devout 
sex, they must remain at a distance of six or twelve 
cubits, as the place may allow, from their pious adviser. 
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It is supposed that a nearer proximity might endanger the 
virtue of the holy recluse. 

In every town a considerable number of Maongs are 
found, either in the suburbs or within the walls, in a 
quarter reserved for the purpose. In every village the 
Idaong is to be met -with, as the parson’s house in our vil- 
lages of Europe. The poorest place is not without a small 
and often very humble house for the Phongyie who resides 
tliere, if not during the whole year, at least during the 
rainy season. One or several dzedis, a sort of flagstaff 
painted, and with some of its parts gilt, bearing the emblem 
of the sacred bird henza, or Erahminical duck, at three- 
fourths of its height, from which hang down gracefully 
several streamers, amid a gTove of fruit trees, indicate to 
the traveller the habitation — sometimes humble, some- 
times stately — with its superposed three roofs, where the 
Eahans dwell. The kiaong is also a place where the 
traveller is 'well received, and can stay for a day or two. 
During the dry season, when there are few hoys remaining 
with the Pliongyies, it is a place much safer than the 
dzeats. The inmates are generally very glad to receive 
strangers, who hy their conversation afford them some 
moments of pleasant diversion which relieve the habitual 
monotony of their life. These various communities are 
placed under the jurisdiction of a general superior, or a 
provincial named Tsaia-dau, or great master; they form, 
under his authority, a province of the order ; a division 
much similar to that of several religious orders in Europe. 
He enjoys a large share of public respect and veneration. 
His Idaong outshines the others in splendour and deco- 
rations. The first and wealthiest inhabitants of the place 
are proud to call themselves his disciples and supporters, 
and to supply him liberally with all that he may require. 
His chief duty is to settle disputes that not unfrequently 
arise between rival communities. The demon of discord 
often haunts these abodes of peace and retirement. The 
authority of the provincial interferes to put down feuds 
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and contentions; wliicli envy and jealousy; tlie two great 
enemies of devotees, not unfrequently excite. Wlien a 
Talapoin is accused of incontinence or other serious in- 
fringement of the vital rules of the iDrofession, he is sum- 
moned to the tribunal of the Tsaya-dau, who, assisted and 
advised by some elders, exainiiios the case and pr(jnouncc*s 
the sentence. Superior intellectual attaiunieiits do not 
ajipear to be the essential rpuilifications for obtaining this 
liigh dignity. The writer lias met with two or three of 
these dignitaries who, in liis opinion, were vastly inferior 
to many of their subordinates in talents and capacity. 
Tliey were old and good-natured men, who had spent 
almost all their lives within the jirecincts of the monas- 
tery. Their dress, manners, and habits were entirely 
similar to those of their brethren of inferior grade. 

In the capital, or its suburbs, of the kingdom of Ava, 
where is the keystone of the Talapoinic fabric, the suigt- 
lettively great master resides. His jurisdiction extends 
over all the fraternity within the realm of his Burmese 
majesty. TIis position near the seat of government, and 
his capacity of king's master or teacher, must have at all 
times conferred upon him a very great degree of iiillucnec 
over all his subordinates. He is honoured with, the emi- 
nent title of Tha-thana-paing, meaning that he has power 
and control over all that appertains to religion. It does 
not appear that peculiarly shining qualifications or high 
attainments are required in him who is honoured with sucli 
a dignity. The mere accidental circumstance of having 
been the king’s instructor when he was as yet a youtli, is 
a sufficient, nay, the only necessary recommendation for 
the 2^romotion to such a high position. Hence it gene- 
rally happens that each king, at his accession to the 
throne, confers the highest dignity of the order on his 
favourite Phongyie. In that case the actual incumbent 
has to resign the place to his more influential brother, and 
becomes an ordinary member of the fraternity, unless he 
prefers leaving the society altogether, and re-entering the 
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lay condition. Great indeed is the respect paid by the 
king to the head Phongyie. When on certain days of 
■vrorship he is invited to go to the palace and deliver some 
instructions to his majesty, the proud monarch C[uits the 
somewhat elevated place he occupies, and takes one almost 
on a level with that of the courtiers, wdiilst the venerable 
personage goes to sit on the very same carpet just vacated 
by the king. When he ]iap])ens to go out and visit some 
monasteries or places of worship, he is generally carried 
on a gilt litter, in great state, attended hy a large number 
of liis brethren and a considerable retinue of laymen. 
Iluring tlie passage, marks of the greatest respect are given 
by the people. The monastery he lives in is on a scale of 
splendour truly surprising. Its form and appearance are 
similar to that of other religious houses, hut in variety 
and richness of decorations it surpasses them all. It is 
entirely gilt both inside and out ; not only are the posts 
covered with gold leaves, but often they are inlaid with 
rubies, which I suppose are of the commonest description 
and of little value. 

To confer an additional Ksacredness to his person and 
position, the Tha-thana-paing lives by himself, with but 
one or two Phongyies, whom we may consider as his 
secretaries or major-domos, who remain in an apartment 
near to the entrance, to receive visitors and usher them 
into the presence of the great personage. Besides, there 
are lay guardians who take good care that not the least 
noise should ever disturb the silence of the place. 

When the -writer first visited that dignitary, he was 
much amused, on his approach to the place, to meet with 
those mute guardians, who by all sorts of signs and ges- 
tures were endeavouring to make him understand that he 
must wmlk slowly and noiselessly, and beware to speak 
aloud. When admitted to the presence of the Tsaya-dau, 
he was not a little surprised to find a man exceedingly 
self” conceited, -who thought that to him alone belonged 
the right of speaking. His language was that of a master 
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to wliom no one was expected to presume to offer tlie 
least contradiction. He appeared quite offended when his 
visitor was compelled to dissent from him on certain 
points brought forward during the conversation. He was 
then about fifty years old. He was, for a Burman, of a 
tall stature, with regular and handsome featxircs. The 
face was a little emaciated, as becomes a monk. His 
spiritual pride cast a darkish and unpleasant ajqauivaueo 
on his person. He spoke quickly and scutontiously ; 
appearing all the while scarcely to notice his interlocutor. 
Admiration of self and vanity pierced through the thin 
veil which his affected humility spread over his counte- 
nance. The writer left him with an impression very dif- 
ferent from that which a worthy English envoy, in the 
end of the last century, entertained of a similar personage, 
whose mild, benign, and pious exterior captivated him to 
such an extent as to elicit from him a request to be re- 
membered in his prayers. 

In our days, the power of the Tha-thana-paing is merely 
nominal; the effects of his jurisdiction are scarcely felt 
beyond his own neighbourhood. Such, however, was not 
the case in former times. Spiritual commissioners were 
sent yearly by him, to examine into and report on the 
state of the communities throughout the provinces. They 
had to inquire particularly vdiether the rules were regu- 
larly observed or not, whether the professed members 
were really well qualified for their holy calling or not. 
They were empowered to repress abuses, and whenever 
some unworthy brother, or Uach sheei), was found within 
the enclosure of a monastery, he waas forthwith degraded, 
strij)j)ed of the yellow garb, and compelled to resume a 
secular course of life. Unfortunately for the 'welfare of 
the order, those salutary visits no more take place; the 
wholesome check is done away with. Left without a 
superior control, the order has fallen into a low degree of 
abjectness and degradation. The situation of Talapoins is 
often looked upon now as one fit for lazy, ignorant, and 
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idle people, who, being anxious to live well and do nothing, 
put on the sacred dress for a certain time, until, tired of 
the duties and obligations of their new profession, they 
retire and betake themselves anew to a secular life. This 
practice, as far as my observation goes, is pretty general, 
if not almost universal. There are, however, a few excep- 
tions. Though labouring under many serious disadvan- 
tages, the society continues to subsist with all its exterior 
characteristics ; the various steps of its hierarchy are as 
well marked and defined now as they were before under 
more favourable circumstances. Its framewmik remains 
entire, but the materials composing it are somewhat im- 
perfect and unsound. 

There is in that religions body a latent principle of 
vitality, that keeps it up and communicates to it an 
amount of strength and energy that have hitherto main- 
tained it in the midst of wars, revolutions, and political 
convulsions of all descriptions. Whether supported or 
not by the ruling power, it has remained always firm and 
unchanged. It is impossible to account satisfactorily for 
such a phenomenon, unless we find a clear and evident 
cause of such an extraordinary vitality ; a cause indepen- 
dent of ordinary occurrences, time, and circumstances ; a 
cause deeply rooted in the very soul of the populations, 
that exhibit before the observer this great and striking 
i‘eligious feature. That cause appears to be the strong 
religious sentiment, the firm faith that pervades the 
masses of Buddhists. The laity admire and venerate the 
religious, and voluntarily and cheerfully contribute to 
their maintenance and welfare. From its ranks the reli- 
gious body is constantly recruited. There is scarcely a 
man that has not been a member of the fraternity for a 
certain period of time. 

Surely such a general and continued impulse could not 
last long, unless it were maintained by a powerful reli- 
gious conviction. The members of the order preserve, at 
least exteriorly, the decorum of their profession. The 
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rules and regulations are tolerablj well observed; the 
grades of hierarchy are maintained with a scrupulous ex- 
actitude. The life of the religious is one of restraint and 
perpetual control. He is denied all sorts of pleasures and 
diversions. How could such system of self-denial he ever 
maintained, were it not for the belief which the Italians 
have in the merits that tliey amass, by following a course 
of life which, after all, is repugnant to nature ? It cannot; 
be denied that human motives often inllueuco botli the 
laity and the religious, but divested of faith and of the 
sentiments inspired by even a false belief, their action 
could not produce, in a lasting and persevering manner, 
the extraordinary and striking fact we witness in liuddhistic 
countries. 


ARTICLE IV. 

OUDINATION, on CEREMONIES OBSERVEI) AT THE ADMISSION - 
INTO THE SOCIETY. 

We will now exjilain rather minutely, and describe as 
accurately as possible, the various ceremonies performed 
on the occasion of the promotion of a sbyin to the rank of 
patzin, or professed memher. It must be borne in mind 
that this ordeal through which he has to pass, or ordina- 
tion, as we may aptly perhaps term it, which he has to 
receive, does not confer any peculiar character, or give 
any special spiritual power to the admitted candidate; 
but it merely initiates him to a more perfect course of 
life, and makes him the memher of a society composed of 
men aiming at a higher degree of sanctity or perfection. 
The incumbent must be provided for the ceremony with a 
dress such as is used in the community; he must be 
found exempt from certain moral and physical defects 
that would render him unworthy of being admitted a 
member of the order ; he must pledge himself to a rigorous 
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observance of certain regulations whicli form the constitu- 
tions of the society. 

The place where the ceremony is to he performed is a 
hall measuring at least twelve cubits in length, not in- 
cluding the space occupied by the Eahans whose presence 
is required on the occasion. The assembly of Phongyies, 
or Kalians, must include ten or twelve members at least 
if the ceremony be performed in towns, and four or six if 
it be in the country. Pie who presides over the ceremony 
is called Upitze, meaning master or guide; he has an 
assistant, named Cambawa Tsaia, whose office it is to read 
the sacred Cambawa, or book of ordination, to present the 
candidate to the Upitze and his assembled brethren, to put 
to him the requisite questions as prescribed by the ritual, 
and to give him instructions on certain points, the igno- 
rance of which would prove highly prejudicial to and 
greatly offensive in a professed member of the order. All 
the regulations prescribed and the ceremonies observed 
on the occasion are contained in a book written in Pali, 
the sacred language. This book may be aptly termed the 
ritual of the Buddhists. It is held in great respect, and 
some copies written on sheets of ivory with gilt edges are 
truly beautiful, and bespeak the high value Buddhists set 
on the work. The copyists have retained the use of the 
old square Pali letters, instead of employing the circular 
Burmese characters. All the ordinances and prescriptions 
in this hook are supposed to have been promulgated and 
sanctioned by no less an authority than Gaudama himself, 
the last Buddha and the acknowledged originator and 
founder of the Talapoinic order. Hence the high respect 
and. profound veneration all Buddhists bear to its con- 
tents. The candidate, previously to the heginning of the 
ceremony, must be provided, as aforesaid, with his patta^ 
or mendicant^s pot, and a tsiwaranj the clerical dress or 
monkish habit. The fatta is an open-mouthed pofc of a 
truncated spheroidal form, wherein each member of the 

VOL. II. s 
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brotherliood must receive the alms which every morning 
he goes to collect in the streets. 

The taiwamn or yellow^ garment, the only dress be- 
coming a Eahan, is composed first of a piece of cloth hound 
to the loins with a leathern girdle, and falling down to 
the feet ; second, of a cloak of a rectangular form, covering 
the shoulders and breast and reaching somewhat below the 
knee; and, third, of another piece of cloth of the same 
shape, which is folded many times and thrown over the 
left shoulder, the two ends hanging down before and 
behind. Another article always reg^uired for completing 
the full dress of the Eahan is the mvcma, a sort of fan made 
of palm leaves, set in light oval-shaped wooden frame, 
with a serpentine handle, somewhat resembling in appear- 
ance the letter S. 

The Burmese translator of the Pali text has interpolated 
his work with many remarks tending to elucidate the 
text, and to show the various motives and reasons that 
have induced Gaudama to decree and publish as obligatory 
the regulations laid down in the sacred Cambawa. It 
must be borne in mind, too, that the omission of some 
essential parts of the ceremonies annuls de facto the ordi- 
nation, whilst the non-compliance with others of minor 
importance, though not invalidating the act of admission 
into the sacred family, entails sin upon all members of the 
brotherhood assembled ex oficio for the ceremony. The 
reader must be prepared to observe many points of close 
resemblance between the ceremonies observed at the re- 
ception of a monk, or the ordination of a priest, and those 
performed in these parts on the solemn occasion of admit- 
ting a candidate to the dignity of Patzin. 

The preparations fox the solemnity being completed, and 
the assembled fathers having occupied their respective 


^ Among soutliern Buddhists, pre- tracted from the Jack-tree wood, by 
ferenee is given to thie yellow colour the process of boiling, supidies the 
for the monk’s habit. The juice ex- necessary ingredient for dyeing. 
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seats under tli-e presidence of the XJpitze, the candidate is 
introduced into their presence attended by the assistant 
or reader of the Cambawa, and carrying his patta and 
yellow garments. lie is enjoined to repeat distinctly 
thrice the following sentence to the TJpitze, kneeling 
down, and his body bent forward, with his joined hands 
raised to the forehead: ''Venerable President, I acknow- 
ledge you to be iny TJpitze.” These words having been 
three times repeated, the assistant, addressing himself to 
the candidate, says : " Dost thou acknowledge this to be 
thy patta, and these thy sacred vestments ? ” To which 
he audibly answers, " Yes.” 

Upon this the translator remarks that, on a certain day, 
a Eahan that had been ordained without being supplied 
with either 'patta or tsiioaoun went out quite naked, and 
received in the palms of his joined hands the food offered 
to him. So extraordinary, one -would have said so unedi- 
fying, a proceeding having been mentioned to Gaiidama, 
he ordered that henceforward no Eahan should ever be 
ordained unless he had been previously interrogated re- 
garding the patta and the vestments. Any disobedience 
to this injunction would entail sin on the assembled 
fathers. 

The assistant having desired the candidate to withdraw 
from the assembly to a distance of twelve cubits, and the 
latter having complied with his request, he turns towards 
the assembled fathers and addresses them as follows: 
"Venerable Upitze, and you brethren herein congregated, 
listen to my words. The candidate who now stands in a 
humble posture before you solicits from the Upitze the 
favour of being honoured with the dignity of patziii. If 
it appears to you that everything is properly arranged and 
disposed for this purpose, I will duly admonish him. 0 
candidate, be attentive unto my words, and beware lest 
on this solemn occasion thou utterest an untruth or con- 
cealest aught from our knowledge. Learn that there are 
certain incapacities and defects which render a person 
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unfit for admittance into our order. Moreover, when 
before this assembly thou shalt be interrogated respecting 
such defects, thou art to answer truly, and declare what 
incapacities thou mayest labour under. Now this is not 
the time to remain silent and decline thy head; every 
member of the assembly has a right to interrogate tlieo 
at his pleasure, and it is thy bounden duty to return an 
answer to all his interrogations,” 

'‘'Candidate, art thou affected with any of the following 
complaints : the leprosy, or any such odious maladies ? 
Hast thou the scrofula or other similar complaints ? Dost 
thou suffer from asthma or coughs ? Art thou afflicted 
with those complaints that arise from a corrupted blood ? 
Art thou affected by madness or the other ills caused by 
giants, witches, or evil spirits of the forests and moun- 
tains ? ” To each separate interrogation he answers : 

From such complaints and bodily disorders I am free.” 
'' Art thou a man ? ” "I am.” " Art thou a true and 
legitimate son?” '"I am.” "Art thou involved in 
debts ? ” "I am not.” " The bounden man and underling 
lOf some great man?” "No, I am not.” "Have thy 
parents given consent to thy ordination?” "They have 
given it.” "Hast thou reached the age of twenty years ? ” 
" I have attained it.” ^ " Are thy vestments and sacred 
patta prepared ? ” " They are.” " Candidate, what is thy 
name ?” "My name is Wago,” meaning, metaphorically, 
a vile and unworthy being. " What is the name of thy 
master ? ” " His name is Upitze.” 


The wiitor doe& not think it 
worth repeating the reaso-ns that in- 
duced Gauclama to lay down those 
several regulations. They owe their 
origin to the fact that some indi- 
viduals contrived to be ordained 
though labouring under physical de- 
fects, aiifl thereby became a sort of 
standing disgrace to tiie society. It 
was at the request of liis father that 
Buddha forbade receiving to ordina- 


tion sons wlio bad not the consent of 
the jjarents, and fixed twenty years 
as the age requisite in him who wouhl 
offer himself for the promotion to the 
order of Patzin. No slave, no debtor, 
could be ordained, because a man ia 
sucli a condition does not belong to 
himself, and cannot dispose of hia 
person, which to a certain extent is 
tlie property of his master and cre- 
ditor. 
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The assistant, having finished the examination, turns 
his face towards the assembled fathers, and thus proceeds : 

'' Venerable Upitze, and ye assembled brethren, be pleased 
to listen to my words. I have duly admonished this can- 
didate, who seeks from you to be admitted into our order. 
Does the present moment appear to you a meet and proper 
time that he should come forward ? If so, I shall order 
him to come nearer.'^ Then turning to the candidate, 
ho bids him come close to the assembly and ask their 
consent to his ordination. The order is instantly com- 
plied with by the candidate, who, having left behind him 
the distance of twelve cubits that separated him from the 
fathers, scpiats on his heels, the body bending forward and 
the hands raised to his forehead, and says: '‘I beg, 0 
fathers of this assembly, to be admitted to the profession 
of Eahan. Have pity on me ; take me from the state of 
layman, which is one of sin and imperfection, and advance 
me to that of Eahan, a state of virtue and perfection.” 
These words must be repeated three times. 

The assistant then resumes his discourse as follows: 

0 ye fathers here assembled, hear my words. This can- 
didate, hmnlfiy prostrated before you, begs of the Upitze 
to be admitted into our holy profession ; it seems that he 
is free from all defects, corporeal infirmities, as well as 
mental incapacities, that would otherwise debar him from 
entering our holy state ; he is likewise provided with the 
patta and sacred vestments ; moreover, he has asked, in 
the name of the Upitze, permission of the assembly to be 
admitted among the Eahans. Now let the assembly com- 
plete his ordination. To whomsoever this seems good, let 
him keep silence: whosoever thinks otherwise, let him 
declare that this candidate is unworthy of being admitted.” 
And these words he repeats three times. Afterwards he 
proceeds; '' Since, then, none of the fathers object, but all 
are silent, it is a sign that the assembly has consented ; 
so, therefore, be it done. Let therefore this candidate pass 
out of the state of sin and imperfection into the perfect 
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state of Ealian, and thus, by the consent of the Upitze 
and of all the fathers, let him be ordained/' 

And he further says: '‘The fathers must note down 
under what shade, on what day, at what hour, and in what 
season, the ordination has been performed/' 

This being done, the reader of the sacred CaniTiawa 
adds: “Lot the candidate attend to the following dutic^s, 
which it is incannbeiit on him to perform, and to the faults 
hereafter enumerated, whieli ho must carofully avoid. 

“ I. It is the duty of eiich inember of our hrotherhond 
to beg for liis food with labour, and with tlio exertion of 
the muscles of his feet; and through the whole course of 
his life he must gain his subsistence by the laljout of liis 
feet. He is allowed to make use of all the things that 
are offered to him in particular, or to the society in general, 
that are usually presented in banquets, that are sent by 
letter, and that are given at the new and full moon and on 
festivals. 0 candidate, all these things you may use for 
your food." To this he replies, “ Sir, I understand what 
you tell me/' 

The assistant resumes his instructions : “ 2. It is a part 
of the duty of a member of our society to wear, through 
humility, yellow clothes, made of rags thrown about in 
the streets or among the tombs. If, however, by his 
talents and virtue one procures for himself many bene- 
factors, he may receive from them for his halht the fol- 
lowing articles, cotton and silk, or clotli of red^ and 
yellow wool." The elect answers, “ As I am instructed, 
so I will do." 

The instructor goes on: “3. Every member of the 
society must dwell in houses built under the shade of 
lofty trees.6 But if, owing to your proficiency and zeal in 


® It is pro'bable that the allusion to the canonical colour of the habit of 
the red colour has a Thibetan origin, all the monks among the southern 
The Buddhist monks of that country Buddhists. 

have adopted the red for their dress, ® In this part of the regulations 
in preference to the yellow, which is the elecc is reminded of the primi- 
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the discharge of your duties, you secure to yourself power- 
ful supporters who are willing to build for you a better 
habitation, you may dwell in it. The dwellings may be 
made of bamboo, wood, and bricks, with roofs adorned 
with turrets or spires of pyramidal or triangular form.” 
The elect answers : “ I will duly attend to these in- 
structions.” 

After the usual answer, the instructor proceeds: ^'4. 
It is incuinbeut upon an elect to use, as medicine, the 
urine of the cow, whereon lime and the juices of lemon or 
other sour fruits have been poured. He may also avail 
himself, as medicines, of articles thrown out of bazaars 
and picked up in corners of streets. He may accept, for 
medicinal purposes, nutmegs and cloves. The following 


iivo condition of the members of the 
society. In imitation of their bre- 
thren of the Bralminical persuasion, 
and also for the purpose of living in 
seclusion, the Kalians, in the begin- 
ning, wero satisfied with dwelling in 
huts raised at the foot of some tall 
tree. As soon, however, as Buddhism 
gained footing in various countries, 
wo see that kings, nobles, and wealthy 
persons vied with each other in erect- 
ing splendid houses for the use of 
the monks. Gaudama himself was 
presented by King l^impathara at 
Badzagio with the splendid Weloo- 
won monastery. In Thawattie the 
rich man Aiiatapein offered him the 
famous Dzetawon monastery ; and 
the rich lady Witliaka of the same 
country gave him, as a gift, the no 
less splendid mansion named Poup- 
payon. 

General A. Cunningham has dis- 
covered the ruins of Thawattie, fifty- 
eight miles north of Fyzabad, on the 
Bapti, in a place called Sahet Mahet, 
situated between Akaona and Bul- 
rampur, five miles from the former 
and twelve from the latter. It was 
the capital of King Pathenadi, situ- 
ated in north Elosala. In the Legend 


of Buddha we have seen how that 
monarch was dispossessed of his 
throne by one of his sons, and died 
while on his way to the capital of 
Adzatathat, his son-iii-law. The ruins 
of the renowned Dzetawon monas- 
tery have been identified by means 
of the information supplied by the 
writings of the Chinese pilgrims we 
have often mentioned. The monas- 
tery was distant 1200 paces from 
the southern gate of the city. The 
scarcely less famous Pouppayon mon- 
astery was erected to the east of the 
Dzetawon. Mounds of ruins in that 
very same direction leave no doubt 
that in their bosom the last remains 
of that celebrated place are entombed. 
It is said that Gaudama, being fifty- 
five years old, began to reside perma- 
nently in monasteries built for him, 
and that he spent, out of the last 
twenty-five seasons, nineteen in the 
Dzetawon and six in the Pouppayon. 
According to Hwen Thsang, the place 
occupied by the Dzetawon monastery 
was a square, having 1000 cubits on 
each face or side. Besides the mon- 
astery, there were two temples and 
two tanks within the enclosure. 
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articles may also be used medicinally — butter, cream, and 
honey/' 

IsTo'w the assistant instructs the nevir religious on the 
four capital offences he must carefully avoid, under penalty 
of forfeiting the dignity lie has just attained to, and 
solemnly warns him against committing one of tliem. 
Those sins are fornication, theft, murder, and sjiiritual 
pride. The committing of one of these sins by rcdigious 
after their ordination, in the days of Gaudaina, iiuluced 
him to declare those excluded do facia from the society 
who had been guilty of such offences; and he enjoined 
that the assistant should immediately after the ceremony 
solemnly admonish the newly ordained Patzin carefully to 
shun such odious offences. 

The assistant, without delay, proceeds as follows: ''0 
elect, being now admitted into our society, it shall be 
no longer lawful for you to indulge in carnal pleasures, 
whether with yourself or animals. He who is guilty of 
such sin, can no longer be numbered among the perfect. 
Sooner shall the severed head be joined again to the neck, 
and life be restored to the breathless body, than a Patzin 
who has committed fornication recover his lost sanctity. 
Beware, therefore, lest you pollute yourself wdtli sucli a 
crime. 

“Again, it is unlawful and forbidden to an elect to take 
things that belong to another, or even to covet them, 
although their value should not exceed about six annas 
(one-fourth of a tical). Whoever sins even to that small 
amount is hereby deprived of his sacred character, and 
can no more be restored to his pristine state than the 
branch cut from the tree can retain its luxuriant foliage 
and shoot forth buds. Beware of theft during the whole 
of your mortal journey. 

“Again, an elect can never knowingly deprive any living 
being of life, or wish the death of any one, how trouble- 
some soever he may prove. Sooner shall the cleft rock 
re-iinite so as to make a whole, than he who kills any 
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being be readmitted into our society. Cautiously avoid 
so heinous a crime. 

“ Again, no member of our brotherhood can ever arro- 
gate to himself extraordinary gifts or supernatural per- 
fections, or, through vainglory, give himself out as a holy 
man ; such, for instance, as to withdraw into solitary places, 
and, on pretence of enjoying ecstasies like the Ariahs, 
afterwards presume to teach others the way to uncominon 
spiritual attainments. Sooner may the lofty palm-tree 
that has been cut down become green again, than an elect 
guilty of such pride be restored to his holy station. Take 
care for yourself that you do not give way to such an 
excess.’' The elect replies as before : As I am instructed, 
so I will perform.” Here ends the ceremony. The elect 
joins the body of Eahans, and withdraws in their company 
to his own kiaong. 

It has already been mentioned that this ceremony or 
ordination does not impart any spiritual character inherent 
in the person of the elect ; but it is a mere formality he 
has to go through, to enter into the family of the perfect. 
The admitted member is not linked indissolubly to his 
new state ; he is at liberty to leave it when it pleases him, 
and re-enter secular life. He may, moreover, if inclined, 
apply for re-admission into the order, but he must go 
through the same ceremonies that were observed on his 
first ordination. It is not very common to meet among 
the Burmese Eahans men who from their youth have per- 
severed to an old age in their vocation. Those form the 
rare exceptions. They are very much respected, and held 
in high consideration during their lifetime, and the 
greatest honours are lavished upon their mortal remains 
after their demise. They are often designated by the 
honourable denomination of ^^pure from their infancy.” 
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ARTICLE V. 


EULES OE THE OEDEK. 

The ohligations inherent in the dignity of Patyin, and 
the multifarious duties prescribed to the Buddhist rn(7nks, 
are contained in a book called Patimank, which is, pro- 
perly sj)eaking, the manual of the order, and the Vade 
Mectim of every Talapoin, who is obliged to study it with 
great care and attention. It is even ordered that on fes- 
tival days a certain number of recluses shall meet in a 
particular idace called Theiii, to listen to the reading of 
that book, or at least a part of it; that every brother 
should have always present to his mind the rules and 
regulations of his profession, and he prompted to a strict 
observance of all the points they enforce. This injunction 
is a very proper one, since it is a fact confirmed by the 
experience of ages that relaxation and dissipation find 
their way in all communities at the very moment the rules 
are partially lost sight of. So attentive to this duty are 
some Phongyies that they can repeat by heart all the con- 
tents of the Patimauk. We have read the book with a 
good deal of attention. Many wise and well-digested 
rules are to be met with here aud there, but they are 
merged in a heap of minute, not to say ridiculons and 
childish, details, not worth repeating. In order, however, 
to give a correct and distinct outline of the mode of life, 
manners, habits, and occupations of the Talapoins, we will 
extract from it all that has appeared to be interesting and 
calculated to attain the above purpose, leaving aside the 
incongruous mass of useless rubbish. 

Every member of the order, on his entering the profes- 
sion, must renounce his own will and bend Iiis neck under 
the yoke of the rule. So anxious indeed lias been the 
framer of its statutes to leave no room or field open to the 
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independent exertions of tlie mind, that every action of 
the day, the manner of performing it, the time it ought to 
last, the circumstances that must attend it, have all "been 
minutely regulated. Prom the moment a Eahan rises in 
the morning to the moment he is to go to enjoy his natural 
rest in the evening, his only duty is to obey and follow the 
ever-subsisting will and commands of the founder of the 
society. He advances in perfection proportionately to his 
fervent compliance with the injunctions of, and to his con- 
scientiously avoiding all that has been forbidden by, the 
sagacious legislator. The trespassing of one article of the 
rule constitutes a sin. The various sins a Eahan is liable 
to commit are comprised under seven principal heads, 
ist, the Paradzekas; 2d, the Thinga-de-ceits ; 3d, the 
Patzei ; 4th, the Toolladzi ; 5th, the Duka ; 6th, the 
Dupaci ; and 7th, the Pati-de-kani. These seven lands of 
sins are subdivided and multiplied to the number of 227, 
which constitute the total amount of sins either of com- 
mission or omission that a Phongyie may commit during 
the time that he remains a member of the holy society. 
The Paradzikas are four in number: fornication, theft, 
killing, and vainglory in attributing to one’s self high 
attainments in perfection. A recluse, on the day of his 
admission, is, as before related, warned never to commit 
these four sins, under the penalty of being excluded from 
the society. They are irremissible in their nature. The 
meaning of this is, He who has had the misfortune of 
yielding to temptation, and committing one of these four 
offences, is no longer to be considered as a member of the 
Thanga, or of the assembly of the perfect. He is cfo fado 
excluded from the society. He may exteriorly continue 
to he a member of the Thanga, hut inwardly he really no 
longer belongs to it. All other offences are subjected to 
the law of confession, and can be expiated by virtue of the 
penances imposed upon the delinquent after he has made 
a public avowal of his sins. 

The reader will no doubt be startled by the unexpected 
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informatioiL that the practice o£ confession has been estab- 
lished among the Talapoins, and is up to this day 
observed, though very imperfectly, by every fervent reli- 
gious. Some zealous Patzins ‘vvill resort to the practice 
once, and sometimes twice a day. Here is what is pre- 
scribed on this subject in the Wini, or book of scriptures, 
which contains all that relates to the Phongyies, the .Pati- 
mauk being but a compendium of it ; When a liahan has 
been guilty of a violation of his nrle, he ouglit imme- 
diately to go to his superior, and, kneeling before him, 
confess his sin to him. Sometimes he will do this in the 
Thein, the place where the brothers assemble occasionally 
to speak on religious subjects or listen to the reading of 
the Patimauk in the presence of the assembly. He must 
confess all his sins, such as they are, without attempting 
to conceal those of a more revolting nature, or lessening 
aggravating circumstances. A penance is then imposed, 
consisting of certain pious formulas to be repeated a cer- 
tain number of times during the night. A promise must 
be made by the penitent to refrain in future from such 
trespasses. This extraordinary practice is observed now, 
one would say, fro forma. The penitent approaches his 
superior, kneels down before him, and having his hands 
raised to his forehead, says: “Venerable superior, I do 
confess here all the sins that I may be guilty of, ami beg 
pardon for the same.” He enters upon no detailed enu- 
meration of his trespasses, nor does he specify anything 
respecting their nature and the circumstances attending 
them. The superior remains satisfied with telling him: 
'"Well, take care lest you break the regulations of your 
profession ; and henceforward endeavour to observe them 
with fidelity.” He dismisses him without inflicting any 
penance on him. Thus an institution, so well calculated 
to put a restraint and a check upon human passions, so 
well fitted to prevent man from occasionally breaking 
commands given to Mm, or at least from slipping into the 
dangerous habit of doing it, is now, by the want of fervour 
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and energy in the hands of that body, reduced to be no 
more than an useless and ridiculous ceremony, a mere 
shadow of what is actually prescribed by the Wini. 

The punishments inflicted for the repeated transgres- 
sions of one or several points of the rule are, generally 
speaking, of a light nature, and seldom or never corporeal, 
as flagellations, &c. The superior sometimes orders a 
delinquent to walk through the courtyard during the 
heat of the day for a certain time, to carry to a distance a 
certain number of baskets-ful of sand, or a jug of water. 
Meekness, being a virtue most becoming a recluse, forbids 
the resort to penances of a more severe nature. 

Humility, poverty, self-denial, and chastity are to him 
who has received the order of Patzin cardinal and most 
essential virtues, which he ought to practise on all occa- 
sions. He must, in all his exterior deportment, give 
unequivocal marks of his being always influenced by the 
spirit they inspire. The framer of the rules and regula- 
tions of the order seems to have had no other object in 
view than that of leading his brethren by various ways 
and means to the practice of these virtues, and inculcat- 
ing on their minds the necessity of attending to the 
observances prescribed for this purpose. It is from this 
point we must view the statutes of the fraternity in order 
to understand them well and rightly, and appreciate them 
according to their worth and merit. We would indeed 
form a very erroneous opinion of institutions of past ages 
if we were to examine them, to praise or hlame them, 
without a due regard being paid to the spirit that guided 
the legislator, and to the object he aimed at when he laid 
tliem down. Our own ideas, customs, manners, and edu- 
cation will often dispose us to disapprove at first of insti- 
tutions made in former ages, amongst nations differing 
from us in all respects, under the pretext that they are 
not such as we would have them to be now, making 
unawares our own prejudices the staudard whereby to 
measure the merit or demerit of all that has been estab- 
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lished previously to our own times. The institutions of 
the middle ages, a celebrated modern historian has said, 
are intelligible to him that has entered into the spirit of 
those days, and who thinks, feels, and believes as did the 
people of those bygone centuries. This observation holds 
good to a certain extent, and, mutatis mutandis, in respect 
to Buddhistic institutions. The whole religious system 
must be understood, the object which the founder of the 
order had in view ought to be distinctly remarked and 
always borne in mind, ere we presume to pronounce upon 
the fitness or unfitness of the means he has employed for 
obtaining it. 

Tor humility's sake every Talapoin is bound to shave 
every part of his body. In complying with this regula- 
tion he must consider that the hairs that are shaved off 
are useless things, serving merely for the purposes of 
vanity, and he ought to be as unconcerned about them as 
a great mountain which has been cleared of the trees on 
its summit. Influenced by the same si)irit, the religious 
must always walk barefooted, except in case of his labour- 
ing under some infirmity, or for some other good reason ; 
he is then allowed to use a certain kind of plain and 
unornamented slipper, the shape, colour, and dimensions 
of which are carefully prescribed by the rule. When the 
Eahans travel from one place to another, they are allowed 
to carry with them the broad fan, made of palm-leaves, 
and a common paper umbrella to protect their bare head 
from the inclemency of the weather, or screen it from the 
heat of the sun. Their dress, consisting, as above men- 
tioned, of three parts, is as plain as possible. According 
to the Patimauk, each separate part must be made of rags 
picked up here and there, and sewed together by them- 
selves. This regulation, though disregarded hy many, is 
to a certain extent observed by the greater number, but in 
a manner rather contrary to the spirit, if not to the letter, 
of the rule. On their receiving from benefactors a piece 
of silk or cotton, they cut it into several small square parts, 
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wliicli they afterwards contrive to liave stitched in the 
best way they can, so as to make their vestments accord- 
ing to the prescription of the statutes. The vestment 
ought to be of one colour, yellow in those countries in 
which Mahom.etanism does not prevail. The yellow colour 
is a mark of mourning, as t]ie black is amongst most of the 
nations of Europe. 

Seven articles are considered as essential to every mem- 
ber of the holy family, viz., the kowot, thin-bain, dugout 
(the throe pieces constituting his vestment), a girdle, a 
patta, a small hatchet, a needle, and a small apparatus for 
straining the water he drinks. The entire number of 
articles he is permitted to use and possess amounts to 
sixty. They are all plain, common, almost valueless, 
offering no incentive to cupidity, and leaving him who 
is only possessed of them in the humble state of strict 
poverty. 

The possession of temporal goods is strictly forbidden 
to the Eahans, as calculated to hinder them from medi- 
tating upon the law and attending to the various duties 
of the profession. hTothing indeed opposes a stronger 
barrier to the attainment of the perfect abnegation of self 
and a thorough contempt for material things, than the 
possession of worldly property. Hence a true Eahan has 
no object which he can, properly speaking, call his own. 
The kiaong wherein he lives has been built by benefactors, 
and is supplied by them with all that is necessary or 
useful to him, Eood and raiment are procured for him, 
without his having to feel concerned about them. The 
pious liberahty of his supporters assiduously provides for 
his wants. But it is expected that he shall never concern 
liimself with worldly business or transactions, of whatever 
nature they may he. He can neither labour, plant, traffic, 
nor do anything with the intent of deriving profit there- 
from. Agreeably to the maxim, sufficient to the day is 
the evil thereof,'' the Eahan cannot make any stores for 
the time to come. He must trust in the never-failing 
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generosity and ever-watchfnl attention of Ms supporters 
for Ms daily wants, l^ow, let it be said to the praise of 
the Buddhists, that he is seldom disappointed in the 
reliance he places on them. 

That he may be more effectually debarred from a too 
easy and freq^uent use of the things of first necessity, a 
Talapoin is bound to go through a tedious ceremony, 
called Ahat, or presentation, before he can lawfully touch 
anything. When he has occasion for food, drink, or any- 
thing else, he turns to his disciples and tells tliern to do 
what is lawful. Whereupon one of them, or several, us 
circumstances may require, rises from his place, and, taking 
the thing or things he wants with both hands, approaches 
him respectfully, and presents to him the articles, saying, 
This is lawful. Then the Eahan takes the things into his 
own hands, and uses them or lays them by, as may suit his 
convenience. When a thing is presented, the disciple must 
be at a distance of some cubits, otherwise the recluse is 
guilty of a sin; and if what he receives is food, he commits 
as many sins as he eats mouthfuls. Gold and silver being 
the two greatest feeders of covetousness, the rule forbids 
the Phongyies to touch them, and a fortiori to have them. 
But on this point, however, human covetousness has broken 
through the strong barriers the framer of the statutes has 
wisely devised for effectually protecting recluses from its 
dangerous allurement. Gold and silver are not indeed 
touched by the pious devotees, but the precious and daz- 
zling metals are conventionally handed to the disciples, 
who put them into the box of the superior, who, whilst 
bowing obsequiously to the letter of the rule, disregards 
its spirit. Sometimes an innocent ruse is resorted to by 
a greedy religious for silencing the remorse of his con- 
science; he covers his hands with a handkerchief, and 
without scruple receives the sum that is offered to him. 
It would be unfair to pass a general and sweeping sen- 
tence of condemnation for covetousness upon all the 
members of the fraternity. There are some whose hands 
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have not been polluted by the handling of money, and 
whose hearts have always been, we may say, strangers to 
the cravings of the wn sacra fames; but it cannot be 
denied that many among them are insatiable in their lust 
for riches, and not unfrequently ask for them. 

ITo Eahan can ever ask for anything; he is allowed to 
receive what is spontaneously offered to him. In this 
point too the spirit of the rule is frequently done away 
with. The recluse will not ask an object he covets (I beg 
his pardon for making use of such a term) in direct words ; 
but by some indirect means or circuitous ways he will 
give significantly to understand that the possession of such 
an object is much needed by him, and that the offering of 
it would bo a source of great merits to the donor. In this 
manner he moves the heart of his visitor, and soon kindles 
in his breast a desire to present the thing, almost as eager 
as his own is to receive it. 

Celibacy is strictly enjoined on -every professed member 
of the society. On the day of his reception he is solemnly 
warned by the instructor never to do anything contrary 
to that most essential virtue. The founder of the order 
and the framer of its statutes has entered, on this subject, 
into the most minute details, and prescribed a multitude 
of regulations tending to fortify the Eahans in the accom- 
plishment of the solemn vow they have made, and to re- 
move from them all occasions of sin, even the most distant. 
We must give him credit for an uncommon acquaintance 
withfthe weakness of human nature, as well as with the 
violence of the fiercest passion of the heart, since he has 
laboured so much to strengthen and uphold the former, 
and bridle the latter by every means his anxious mind 
could devise. He was deeply read in the secrets of the 
human heart, and knew well that the surest tactics for 
carrying on successfully the warfare between the spirit 
and the flesh consist in rather avoiding carefully the 
encounter of the enemy, and skilfully manoeuvring at a 
distance from him, than in boldly encountering him in 
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the open field. Hence the repeated injunctions to shun 
all the occasions of sin. 

The Phongyies are forbidden ^to stay under the sanae 
roof, or to travel in the same carriage and boat, with women; 
they cannot receive anything from their hands. To such 
a height are precautions carried that the religious are not 
permitted to touch the clothes of a 'woman, or caress a 
female child, however young, or oven handle a female 
animal.'^ 

When visited in their dwellings by women, who resort 
thither for the purpose of making offerings, or listening to 
the recital of a few passages of the sacred books, they must 
remain at a great distance from them, and be surrounded 
by some of their disciples. The Phongyies are to look 
upon the old ones as mothers and upon the young as 
sisters. The conversation must be as short as decency 
allows, and no useless or light expressions be ever uttered. 
On the festival days, when crowds of people, men and 
women, go to the kiaongs to hear the tard, or some parts 
of the law repeated, the Eahans, arrayed in front of the 
congregation, keep their fans before their faces all the 
while, lest their eyes should meet with dangerous and 
tempting objects. Much greater precautions arc still 
required in their intercourse with the Eahanesses, a sort of 
female recluses, whose institute is greatly on its decline 
in almost all parts of Burmah. For better securing the 
observance of continence, a Phongyie never walks out of 
his monastery, or enters a private dwelling, without being 
attended by a few disciples. Popular opinion is inflexible 
and inexorable on the point of celibacy, which is considered 
essential to every one that has a pretension to be called a 
Eahan. The people can never he brought to look upon 

7 In ti’eating of the precept of never her out. But in case no other aid is 
touching woinenj it is added in the near at hand, iie may offer her his 
Willi that this jirohibition extends to habit, or a stick, to help her out ; 
one’s own mother; and even should but at the same time ho is to imagine 
it happen that she fall into a ditch, that he is only pulling out a log of 
her son, if a Talapoin, must nut puU wood. 
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any person as a priest or minister of religion unless he 
live in that state* Any infringement of this most essen- 
tial regulation on the part of a Eahan is visited with an 
immediate punishment The people of the place assemble 
at the kiaong of the offender, sometimes driving him out 
with stones. He is stripped of his clothes; and often 
public punishment, even that of death, is inflicted upon 
him by order of government. The poor wretch is looked 
upon as an outcast, and the woman whom he has seduced 
shares in his shame, confusion, and disgrace. Such an 
extraordinary opinion, so deeply rooted in the mind of a 
people rather noted for the licentiousness of their manners, 
certainly deserves the attention of every diligent observer 
of human nature. Whence has originated among cor- 
rupted and half-civilised men such a high respect and 
profound esteem for so exalted a virtue ? Why is its 
rigorous practice deemed essential to those who professedly 
tend to an uncommon degree of perfection ? Owing partly 
to the weight of public ojhnion, and partly to some other 
reasons, the law of celibacy, externally at least, is observed 
with a great scrupulosity, and a breach of it is a rare 
occurrence. As the rule, in this respect, binds the 
Phongyie only as long as he remains in the profession, he 
who feels his moral strength unable to cojoe successfully 
with the sting of passion prefers leaving the fraternity and 
returning to a secular life, when he can safely put an end, 
by a lawful alliance, to the internal strife, rather than 
expose himself to a transgression wliich is to entail upon 
him consequences so disgraceful. 

The sagacious legislator of the Buddhistic religious 
order, pre-occupied with the idea of elevating the spiritual 
principle above the material one, and securing to reason a 
thorough control over bodily appetites, has prescribed 
temperance as a fundamental virtue essential to every 
Eahan. In common with all their fellow-religionists, the 
Eahans are commanded to abstain from the use of spirituous 
liquors and of intoxicating substances. Such a prohibition 
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is the wisest step that Gaiidama could have adopted to 
preserve his followers from the shameful vice of drunken- 
ness. All uncivilised people make use of spirits for the 
sole purpose of creating in them the effects of intoxication. 
Were it not for sucli an excellent regulation, the members 
of the Thanga would soon become, by their excesses, the 
laughing-stock of the laity. The time allotted for taking 
their meals extends from daybreak to the moment the sun 
has reached the middle of its course ; but as soon as the 
luminous globe has passed the meridian, the use of food is 
strictly interdicted. A stomach, more or less loaded with 
nutritive substances taken in the evening, weighs down 
the body, enervates the energies of the soul, clouds the 
intellect, and renders a man rather unfit to devote himself 
to the high exercisesjof study, meditation, and contempla- 
tion, which ought to he the principal occupations of a fer- 
vent Eahan. He is allowed to make two meals in the 
forenoon, but it is expected that he will eat no more than 
is req^uired to support nature. He must always take his 
meals in company with the members of his community. 
To stifle the craving of gluttony and eradicate immoderate 
desires, he ought to repeat frequently within himself the 
following sentence : I eat this rice, not to please my 
appetite, but to satisfy the wants of nature;'^ just as ho 
says when he puts on the habit, I dress myself, not for 
the sake of vanity, hut to cover my nakedness/' Eice 
and vegetables are, according to the statutes, the staple 
food of the Phongyies ; the use of fish and meat is toler- 
ated, and now it has become a daily prevailing custom 
which has rendered the practice a lawful one. Strictly 
speaking, a Talapoin must remain satisfied with rice and 
various sorts of boiled vegetables which he has received 
in his patta during his morning perambulations through 
the streets of the place. 

As it happened among the Eomans that the law re- 
pressing convivial sumptuousness and luxury proved an 
ineffectual harrier against gluttony and other passions, so 
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amidst the Eahans the strict regulations prescribing a 
poor and unsavoury diet have been obliged to yield before 
the tendencies to satisfy the ever-increasing demands of 
appetite. Most of the Phongyies give to dogs, or to the 
boys who live in the monastery, the vulgar food they have 
begged in the streets, and feed on aliments of better 
quality supplied to them regularly by some persons in 
easy circumstances, who call themselves supporters of the 
kiaong and of its inmates. The ordinary fare consists of 
rice and several small dishes for seasoning the rice, in 
which are some little pieces of flesh, dressed according to 
the cixlinary abilities of the cooks of the country, which 
are not certainly of the highest order. To this are added 
some of the fruits of the season, accompanied by sweet- 
meats, which female devotees are wont everywhere so 
carefully to prepare and so fondly to offer to those who 
are the objects of their pious admiration and respect. The 
aliments supplied to the humble recluses are of the best 
description for the country they live in. One would say 
that they live on the fat of the land. The most delicate 
rice and the finest fruits invariably find their way to the 
monasteries. But withal, the Phongyies are not to be 
charged with the sin of intemperance or gluttony. 

The quantity of food they may take is also an object of 
regulation, as well as tlie very mode of taking, and even 
of swallowing it. Each mouthful must be of a moderate 
size ; a second ought not to be carried to the month before 
the first has been completely disposed of by the masti- 
catory process, and found its way down through the 
oesophagus. The contrary would be considered gluttony, 
and an evident sign that the eater has something else in 
view besides appeasing the mere wants of nature. It is 
rather an amusing sight to gaze at the solemn indifference 
of a Talapoin taking his meal. One would bp tempted to 
believe that he is reluctantly submitting to the dire neces- 
sity of ministering to the wants of a nature too low and 
material. The rule forbids Talapoins to eat human flesh, 
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or that of the monkey, snake, elejAant, tiger, lion, and dog.® 
As a mitigation of the severity of the disciplinary regula- 
tion prohihiting the recluses from taking any food from 
twelve o’clock in the day until the next morning, the use 
of certain beverages is permitted during that time, such as 
cocoa-nut water, the juice of the sugar-cane, and other 
refreshing draughts. 

The rule being silent regarding the consumption of the 
betel-leaf and other ingredients constituting the delidous 
mouthful for masticatory purposes, the Talapoins avail 
themselves largely of the liberty left to them on this sub- 
ject. The quantity of betel and other accompanying sub- 
stances which they consume is truly enormous. These 
articles hold a pre-eminent place amongst the objects that 
are presented to the inmates of monasteries. The dark- 
red substance adhering to the teeth and occasionally 
accumulating at the corners of the mouth, the incessant 
motion of the lower jaw, the stream of reddish spittle 
issuing frequently from the lips of the Talapoins, are un- 
questionable proofs of both their ardent fondness and 
copious consumption of that harmless narcotic. Except 


8 The Pbongyies profess to have a 
tender compassion for the life of 
animals, and would not on any ac- 
count allow tliemselves to be sus- 
pected of having contributed to the 
killing of an animal for the sake of 
feeding on his flesh. The writer has 
often taken a pleasm-e in taunting 
them on this account when he hap- 
pened to see them eating pieces of 
boiled meat, by showing to them that 
their practice was little in accordance 
with tlieir theory. They always 
answered that “ they had not killed 
tbe animal, the flesh of which they 
were eating ; but had merely received 
a piece of meat that had no life. As , 
to. the man who had deprived the 
animal of its life, he had certainly 
ginned, and would suffer for his mis- 


deed. But that was an affair for 
which the perpetrator of the deed 
was alone answerable, and which 
concerned him alone. ” To this answer, 
of a rather elastic natiu’e, the writer 
jocosely replied that “if there was 
no cater of meat there would bo no 
killer of animals ] and that, in his 
opinion, if sin there was, botli had a 
share in it.” Where uixm the yel- 
low-dressed interlocutors invariably 
laughed, and feeling that they stood 
on insecure ground, adroitly changed 
the subject of conversation. There 
is no doubt that the Phongyiea be- 
lieve that it is sinful to kill animals, 
hut at the same time they confess 
that it is difficult, nay, almost impos- 
sible, to live in this world without 
committing such a trespass. 
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during tlie sliort moments allotted for taking meals, a 
Eahan’s moutli is always full of betel, and the masticating 
or chewing process is incessantly going on. 

A great modesty must distinguish a member of the 
family of the perfect from a layman; that virtue must 
shine forth in his countenance, demeanour, gait, and con- 
versation. Any sign on his face indicating the inward 
action of anger or any other passion is found unbecom- 
ing in a person whose composedness and serenity of soul 
ought never to be disturbed by any inordinate affection. 
He never speaks precipitately or loudly, lest it might be 
inferred that passion rather than reason influences him. 
Worldly or amusing topics of conversation are strictly 
interdicted, either with his brethren or laymen. The rule 
requires him to walk through the streets with affected 
simplicity, avoiding hurry as well as slowness, keeping 
his eye fixed on the ground in front, looking not further 
than ten or fifteen cubits. 

Curiosity tends to expand the soul on surrounding 
objects; hut a Eahan's principal aim being to attend 
diligently to himself, to prefer the care of self before all 
other cares, and to concern himself very little about all 
that takes place without, he assiduously labours to keep 
his soul free from vain inquiry, from eager desire of hear- 
ing news, and from an idle or unnecessary interference in 
things or matters strange to him. It seems that he has 
the wise saying always present to his mind, Where art 
thou when thou art not present to thyself? .And when 
thou hast run over all things, what profit will it he to thee 
if thou hast neglected thyself ? ” During his perambula- 
tions he never salutes or notices the persons he meets on 
his way ; he is indifferent to the attentions and marks of 
the highest veneration paid to him by the people ; he 
never returns thanks for offerings made to him, nor does 
he repay with a single regard the kindness proffered to 
him. Objects most calculated to awaken curiosity by 
their novelty and interest ought to find him cold, indif- 
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ferent, and unconcerned. His self-collection accompanies 
liim everywhere, and disj)oses Ms soul to an uninterrupted 
meditation on some points of the law. It is a counsel of 
the Wini to observe particularly the four cleannesses, viz., 
great modesty in the streets and public places, the confes- 
sion of all failings, the avoiding of all occasions of sins, 
and the keeping oneself free from the seven kinds of sin. 
Such a wise injunction can only be attended to and observed 
by keei^ing a vigilant watch over the senses, which are the 
very gates leading into the sanctuary of the soul. Wo 
could enter into fuller and more particular details regard- 
ing the regulations of the Talapoinic order, but they would 
prove little interesting, and only corroborate what has 
been previously stated, that every action of a brother, even 
the most common, such as the manner of sitting, rising up, 
sleeping, eating, &c,, has become the object of the legisla- 
tive attention of the founder of the order. Nothing seems 
to have escaped his clear foresight, and he has admirably 
succeeded in leaving no room for the exercise of individual 
liberty. The rule is as a great moral being whose absolute 
commands must be always obeyed. Every individual is 
bound to lay aside his own self, and unconditionally follow 
the impulse of his guiding influence. 


AETIOLE VI. 

OCOTJPATIONS OF THE BUDDHIST MONKS. 

The whole life of a recluse being confined within a 
narrow compass, we will have very little to say regarding 
Ms daily occupations. As soon as a Talapoin has left at 
an early hour the sleeping horizontal position, he rinses 
his mouth, washes his face, and recites a few formulas of 
prayers, which he lengthens or shortens according to his 
devotion. He attires himself in Ms professional costume, 
gets hold of his mendicant's pot, and sallies forth, in com- 
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pany with some brethren or disciples, in quest of his food. 
He perambulates the streets in various directions, and, 
without any solicitation on his part, receives the rice, 
curry, vegetables, and fruits which pious donors have been 
preparing from two to three o’clock in the morning, watch- 
ing at the door of their houses the arrival of the yellow- 
clad monks. Having received what is considered sufficient 
for the day, he returns to the monastery, and sets himself 
to ea,t cither what he has brought, or something more 
delicate and better dressed which his supporter, if he has 
any, has sent to him. 

On the principal festivals, or on extraordinary occur- 
rences, abundant aims are brought to his domicile. Some- 
times he is called by a pious donor to come and receive them 
in the pagodas, or in large temporary sheds erected for the 
purpose, reserved for the occasion. They consist chiefly 
of mattresses, pillows, betel-boxes, mats, tea-cups, and 
various articles he is allowed to make use of. On these 
occasions he repays his benefactors by repeating to them 
tlie five great precepts, and some of the principal tenets of 
the Buddhistic creed, and the chief points of the law. He 
enumerates at great length the numerous merits reserved 
to alms-givers. On this point it must be confessed that 
he is truly eloquent, and his language flowing and abun- 
dant : his expressions are ready at hand and most glowing, 
calculated to please the ears of his hearers and warm their 
souls to make fresh efforts in p)rocuring him more copious 
alms. Occasionally he will recite long praises in honour 
of Gaudama, the last Buddha, for having during his pre- 
vious existence practised eminent virtues, and thereby 
qualified himself for the high dignity of Phra. The ser- 
mon goes on sometimes in Pali or sacred language, which 
neither he nor his hearers can understand. 

The Phongyies are sometimes requested to visit the sick, 
not so much for the purpose of ministering to the spiritual 
•wants of the sufferer as for affording him some relief by 
his presence. It is believed that the appearance of a holy 
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personage may have some effect in freeing the diseased 
from his distemper, and frightening the evil spirits that 
may be the mischievous agents in harming patients. The 
visitor repeats over them some points of the la'w that are 
intended to act as antidotes against the agency of the 
■wicked one. Phongyies are very particular on the point 
of etiquette. "Wlren one of them has to enter into upper- 
storied houses, the yello'w-habited religious, previous to 
his venturing into the lo'wer story, -will make it sure that 
there is no one, and particularly no 'woman, in the upper 
apartments, as it would be highly uirbeeoming that any 
man, and a fortiori a woman, should have their feet above 
his head. To avoid such an indecorous contingency, in 
case the sick person lies in a room upstairs, the Phongyie 
has recourse to an expedient few, I presume, would have 
thought of. By his direction a ladder is brought, the lower 
part of which rests on the street, and the upper leans on 
one of the upper windows ; up goes the pious "visitor, who 
by such a contrivance reconciles the observance of eti- 
quette with the compliance to his duty. The writer con- 
fesses that he was much amused the first time that he 
witnessed such a feat performed at Penang by a Siamese 
Phongyie. The little crowd, attracted by this novelty, 
exhibited a curious mixture of feelings. Some laughed j 
many remained silent j but their deportment was evidently 
indicative of the respect and admiration that seemed to 
them to inspire the scrupulously-tender conscience of the 
religious. 

We must allow that the Talapoins confer a truly invalu- 
able benefit upon the people of these countries by keeping 
up schools, where the boys resort for the purpose of learn- 
ing to read, write, and acquire the rudiments of arithmetic. 
In this respect they are eminently useful, and the institu- 
■tion, though to a certain extent burthensome to the people, 
in this respect deserves well of the country. The many 
abuses that at present attend it are almost fully atoned 
for by the great service its members gratuitously render 
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to their coimtiymen. There are no other schools than 
those under their management. The tyrannical govern- 
ments of Siam and Burmah do not take any steps to pro- 
pagate instruction among their subjects, whom they look 
upon as slaves, fit only for bodily labour. The houses of 
Talapoins are so many little seats of elementary learning ; 
and as they are very numerous throughout the country, 
every facility is afforded to male children to learn to read 
and write. The female children are excluded' from par- 
taking of this great boon by the strictness of the monastic 
regulations. It is a great misfortune, much to be lamented, 
as one-half of the population is thus doomed to live in 
perpetual ignorance. Owing to the gratuitous education 
given by the Buddhist monks, there are very few men 
throughout the breadth and length of, Burmah who are not 
able to read and write. It is true that too often the know- 
ledge thus acquired is very superficial and incomplete. 
But as regards the other half of the population, it may be 
stated that scarcely a woman among thousands can be 
found capable of spelling one word. 

The Talapoins being much addicted to sloth and indo- 
lence, tlie schools are undoubtedly miserably managed. 
The boys are often left to themselves without regular con- 
trol or discipline. When a boy enters the monastery as 
student, his teacher places into his hands a piece of black- 
ened board, whereupon are written the first letters of the 
alphabet. The poor lad has to repeat over and over the 
name of the letters, crying aloud with all the powers of 
his lungs. He is left for several weeks at the same sub- 
ject, until his instructor is satisfied that he knows his 
letters. In the next step the boy is directed to study the 
symbols of the vowels which are to be joined with con- 
sonants so as to form syllables and words. When this is 
done he is initiated into the art of uniting together and arti- 
culating properly the several consonants with the symbolic 
characters. He slowly shapes his course through the ap- 
parently innch-comphcated system of all the comhinations 
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of letters, so as to he atle to spell correctly all tlie words 
of the language. Owing to the lack of order and method 
on the part of the teachers, boys spend a long time, some- 
times one or two years, in mastering those difficulties, 
which, if properly explained, would much shorten the time 
usually devoted to such a study. 

The Burmese alphabet, with the various comlhnatious 
of letters and symbols for making words, is based on a 
most perfect and scientific methodical and simple process, 
borrowed from tlie Sanscrit. The method is plain and 
easy, as soon as it is understood. Any person that lias 
received some education, and whose mind is somewhat 
developed, will be able, with the occasional assistance of 
an intelligent master, to go all over the various combina- 
tions in less than two months. The results derived from 
the method adopted by the Biirmans are so great and com- 
plete that, after having gone over the general alphabet with 
attention, the beginner is able to read all the Burmese 
words he may meet with. We do not mean, of course, to 
say that he will be able to pronounce every word correctly. 
This is another thing altogether. But it is no less evident 
that the system used by Burmese in the combinations of 
letters leads to results infinitely more satisfactory than 
those obtained through the system of elementary reading 
and spelling used in Europe. 

Unacquainted with the rules of grammar, the teachers 
are incapable of imparting any sound knowledge of the 
vernacular language to their numerous pupils. Hence 
writing, as far as orthography goes, is extremely imperfect; 
the spelling of words, having no fixed standard, varies to 
an indefinite extent. As soon as the scholars have mas- 
tered the difficulties of the long and complicated alphabet, 
some portions of the sacred writings are put into their 
hands for reading. The result is that the Burmese in 
general acquire some knowledge, more or less extensive, 
of their religious creed. Though none among them can be 
found who understands comprehensively the Buddhistic 
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system, yet most of them are possessed of a certain amount 
of more or less limited information concerning Buddha and 
his law. In this respect they are perhaps ahead of many 
nominal Christians in several countries of Europe, who 
dwell in large manufacturing towns and remote country 
districts and belong to the lower classes, and who live 
without even a slight acquaintance with the essential 
tenets of tlie Christian creed. 

In addition to tlie eminently useful task of teaching 
youth, the Buddhistic recluse devotes occasionally some 
portion of his time to the useful labour of copying manu- , 
scripts on palm-leaves, either for his personal use or to 
increase the small library of his monastery. The work 
is considered as a very excellent one, deserving of great 
merits, and much recommended by the rules of the society. 
It is a matter of regret that the native laziness of the 
Phongyics, as well as their total want of order in acquir- 
ing knowledge, thwart to a great extent the practical work- 
ing of the wise provisions made by the framer of the rules. 
Wore it not for such causes, copies of all the best and most 
interesting works on the religious system of Buddhism 
would be greatly multiplied, and could be easily procured; 
whilst now they are exceedingly scarce and hardly to he 
had at all. The few copies to be had with much difficulty 
are to bo paid for very high. All the books are made of 
palm-leaves. The leaves are about twenty inches in 
length, and from three to four in breadth. On each face 
of the leaf from seven to nine or ten lines are wuutten, 
A copyist uses a style of iron by way of pen. With the 
sharp point he scratches the epidermis of the leaf to form 
the letters. In order to render the letters perfectly visible, 
he rubs over the page just written with a piece of rag some 
petroleum, wdiich, penetrating into the parts scratched hy 
the style, causes the letters to become quite distinct and 
apparent. 

The Talapoins spend the best part of the day sitting in 
a cross-legged position, chewing betel and conversing with 
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the many idlers that are always to he found in great num- 
bers about their dwellings. When tired of the vertical 
position, they adopt the horizontal one, reclining the head 
on pillows and gently submitting to the soporific influence 
of good Morpheus. They have always in their hands a 
string of beads, on which they are wont to repeat certain 
devotional formulas. The most common is the following, 
Aneitsa, duka, anatta meaning that everything in this 
world is subjected to the law of change and mutability, to 
that of pain and suffering, and to that of entire and ixniritcr- 
rupted illusion. There is, indeed, an immense field opened 
to a reflecting mind by these three very significative ex- 
pressions for carrying on serious and prolonged meditation ; 
but none of the Talapoins, at least of those I have been 
acquainted with, are capable of understanding comprehen- 
sively their meaning. They often repeat the forty great 
subjects of meditation, and the rule enjoins them to be 
zealously addicted to contemplation, which is pronounced 
to be the chief exercise of a true follower of Buddha. But 
how can there ever be expected from weak and ignorant 
persons the habitual practice of so high an exercise, requir- 
ing an intellectual vigour of the very first order ? They 
must repeat on their beads at least a hundred and twenty 
times a day the four following considerations on the four 
things more immediately necessary to men, food, raiment, 
habitation, and medicine : “ I eat this rice, not to please 
my appetite, but to satisfy the wants of nature. I put on 
this habit, not for the sake of vanity, but to cover my 
nakedness. I live in this kiaong, not for vainglory, but 
to be protected from the inclemency of the weather. I 
drink this medicine merely to recover my health, that I 
may with greater diligence attend to the duties of my 
profession.” 
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AETICLE VII 

HELIGIOUS INFLUENCE OF THE PHONGYIES — RESPECT AND 
VENERATION PAID TO THEM BY THE LAITY. 

Wlien we speak of the great influence possessed hy the 
religious order of Buddhist monks, we do not intend to 
speak of political influence. It does not appear that in 
Burmah they have ever aimed at any share in the manage- 
ment or direction of the affairs of the country. Since the 
accession of the house of Alomphra to the throne, that is 
to say, during a period of above a hundred years, the his- 
tory of Burmah has been tolerably well known. We do 
not recollect having ever met with one instance when the 
Phongyies, as a body, have interfered in the affairs of the 
State. They also seem to remain indifferent to family or 
domestic affairs. The regulations they are subjected to, 
and the object which they have in view in entering the 
religious profession, debar them from concerning themselves 
in affairs that are foreign to their sacred calling. But in a 
religious point of view alone, their influence is a mighty 
one. Upon that very order hinges the whole fabric of 
Buddhism. From it, as from a source, flows the life that 
maintains and invigorates religious belief in the masses that 
profess that creed. We may view the members of the order 
as religious, and as instructors of the people at large, and 
principally of youth. In that double capacity they exercise 
a great control and retain a strong hold over the mind of 
the peoifle. 

There is in man a natural dis]30sition and inclination to 
admire individuals who, actuated by religious feelings, are 
induced to leave the world and separate from society in order 
to devote themselves more freely to the practice of religious 
duties. The more society is corrupted, the more its mem- 
bers value those persons who have the moral courage to 
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estrange themselves from the centre of vice, that they may 
preserve themselves from contamination. In fact, religious 
are esteemed in proportion to the extent of the contempt 
they have for this world. The Phongyies occupy precisely 
this position in the eyes of their co-religionists. Their 
order stands in bold relief over the society they belong to. 
Their dress, their mode of life, their voluntary denial of 
all gratification of sensual appetites, centre xtpon them 
the admiring eyes of all. They are looked upon as the 
imitators and followers of Buddha ; they hold ostensibly 
before ordinary believers the pattern of that perfection 
they have been taught so fondly to revere. The Idion- 
gyies are as living mementoes, reminding the peoj)le of all 
that is most sacred and perfect in practical religion. Ho 
one will deny that the view of a body of religious existing 
in a community, keeping an intercourse with its members, 
must ever have a powerful tendency to foster religious 
feelings in the mind of a half-civilised people as the 
Burmese are. It is in this manner that the Phongyies 
command the respect and veneration of the people, and 
exercise a considerable amount of religious influence over 
the masses. 

But in the capacity of instructors of the people, the mem- 
bers of the order act as yet more directly and actively 
upon the people. In Burmah there are no schools but 
those kept by the religions. The monasteries are as so 
many little seminaries where male children receive elemen- 
tary instruction. The knowledge that is imparted to them 
by their masters is not secular, but purely religious. It 
is a point upon which the undivided attention of a keen 
observer must be centred in order to understand the full 
meaning of the following remarks. We do not mean to 
say that the instructor has always present to his mind, as 
a professor, the direct teaching of religious tenets ; but the 
fact is that no information is conveyed to the pupils 
except that which comes from religious books. Ho other 
books are ever used in schools. 
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As soon as boys are able to read, religions books are put 
into tlieir bands. During all the time they remain at school 
they go over books that have a direct reference to religion. 
Without even being aware of it, they imbibe religious 
notions, and become acquainted with some parts of the 
religious creed, particularly with what relates to Gaudauia's 
preceding and last existence. When they grow up to 
manhood, if they happen to read, they have, as a general 
practice, no other books but such as have a reference to 
religion. When people assemble together, either in the 
dzoats on the occasion of festival days, or at home on 
other public occasions, particularly in the days following 
the death of some relatives, one or several elders read 
some passage of their scriptures, and thereby supply 
topics .for conversation of a religious turn. This state of 
things originates almost entirely in the early education 
received in the monasteries at the hands of their masters, 
the Phongyies. It powerfully contributes to popularise 
and foster religious notions, whilst it indirectly heightens 
and brightens in the eyes of the people the position of the 
religious. 

Moreover, the early intercourse between the youth and 
their masters tends to bring into closer contact and union 
both the religious and the laity. It draws nearer the ties 
that bind together these two fractions of the Buddhist 
society. The relation thus established between the teachers 
and the taught is further strengthened by the fact that 
the greatest number of the male portion of the community 
become affiliated, during a longer or shorter period, to the 
society, and subjected to its rules and regulations ; they 
are cast in the mould of religious, and retain during the 
remainder of their life some of the features that have been 
at an early period stamped on their young minds. Their 
memory remains loaded with all that they learned hy 
heart during the days they spent in the monasteries as 
students or members of the society. 

Though the Phongyies or Talapoins are not remarkable 
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for their zeal in delivering instructions or sermons to the 
people, they discharge occasionally that duty on the eve 
of and during festival days, and on all occasions when 
considerable offerings are brought to them in their monas- 
teries. Sometimes, too, they are recpiested to go to certain 
places prepared for that purpose, to deliver instructions 
and receive offerings tendered to them by some pious lay- 
men. The preaching never consists in expounding the 
text of the religious books, and developing certain points 
of the law; it is a mere rehearsal and repetition of the 
precepts of the law or of regular formulas in praise of 
Gaudarna, and an enumeration of the merits to be gained 
by those who bestow alms on them. These and similar 
circumstances much contribute to keep up the position of 
the religious, and aid them in retaining a powerful religious 
hold over their respective communities. We repeat it as 
our deliberate opinion, that upon the religious association 
under consideration principally rests, as on a strong basis, 
the great fabric of Buddhism. Were such an institution 
to give way and crumble to the dust, the vital energies of 
that false creed would soon be weakened and completely 
paralysed. Buddhism would yield before the first attack 
that would be skilfully and vigorously directed against it. 

In Burmah the Phongyies are highly respected by every 
member of the community. When they api)ear in puhlic, 
walking in the streets, they are the objects of the greatest 
attention. The people withdraw before them to leave a 
free passage. Women are seen squatting on both sides 
of the way, through respect for the venerated persoiuiges. 
When visited in their dwellings, even by persons of the 
highest rank, the etiquette is that every visitor should 
prostrate himself three times before the head of the 
monastery, uttering the following formula : — “ To tlie end 
of obtaining the remission of all the faults I have com- 
mitted through my senses, my speech, and my heart, I 
make a first, second, and third i^rostration in lionuur of 
the three precious things — Phra, his law, and the assembly 
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of the perfect. Meanwhile, I earnestly wish to be pre- 
served from the three calamities, the four states of punish- 
ment, and the five enemies/' To which the recluse 
answers : — Tor his merit and reward, may he who makes 
such prostrations be freed from the four states of p)unish- 
ment, the three calumities, the five sorts of enemies, and 
from all evil whatsoever. May he obtain the object of all 
his wishes, walk steadily in the path of perfection, enjoy 
the advantau;es resulting therefrom, and finally obtain the 
state of Neibban/' On the visitor withdrawing from his 
presence, the three prostrations must be repeated; he then 
stands up, falls back to a distance of ten feet, as it would 
bo highly unbecoming to turn the back suddenly on the 
holy man, w’-heels round on the right, and goes out. This 
usage is doubtless very ancient, and is at the same time 
looked upon as a very important one. In the Life of 
Gaudama we have seen it mentioned on all occasions 
when visitors went to pay their respects to him. Princes 
and nobles observed the ceremony with the utmost 
punctuality. 

The best proof of the high veneration the people enter- 
tain for the Talapoins is the truly surprising liberality 
with which they gladly minister to all their wants. They 
impose upon themselves great sacrifices, incur enormous 
expenses, pdace themselves joyfully in narrow circum- 
stances, that ‘they might have the means to huild monas- 
teries with the best and most substantial materials, and 
adorn them with all the luxury the country can afford.^ 


0 The writer, when he visited 
Bliamo two years ago, had the op- 
portunity of witnessing a striking 
illustration of the above assertion. 
Living in a hno and substantial dzeat, 
in the vicinity of a large pagoda, he 
remarked an elderly Lurmese woman 
coining every murning with some 
flowers, which she respectfully de- 
posited in front of a nich-* tenanted 
by a huge marble idol. She was 


poorly dressed, but her mien and 
countenance indicated that she had 
seen better days. Entering into con- 
vers«ation with her, the writer learned 
from her that she was the widow of 
a wealthy man wlio had. been the 
principal writer of the gorernor. Her 
husband bad spent twelve thousand 
rupees in building the pagoda in front 
of us and the dzeat, and had just 
died w'hen the work was completed, 
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Gold is often profusely used for gilding the posts, ceiling, 
and other parts of the interior, as well as several trunks 
or chests for storing up manuscripts. T\yo or three roofs 
superposed upon each other (a privilege exclusively re- 
served to royal palaces, pagodas, and kiaongs) indicate to 
the stranger that the hxhlding is a monastery. The recluse’s 
house is well supplied with the various articles of furni- 
ture becoming the pious inmates. The individual who 
builds at his own expense such a house, assumes the much- 
envied title of Kiaoncf-taga, or supporter of a monastery. 
This title is for ever coupled with his name : it is used as 
a mark of resi>ect by all persons conversing with him, and 
it aj>pears in all papers or documents which he may have 
to sign. The best, finest, and most substantial articles, if 
allowed by the regulations as- fit for the use of the Tala- 
poins, are generously and abundantly afforded by bene- 
volent persons. Wlien the king is religiously inclined, the 
best and most costly presents be receives are deposited 
in the monasteries, to adorn the place or hall where the 
principal idol is. 

Government does not interfere or give any assistance in 
building pagodas or kiaongs j nor does it provide for the 
support of the pious Eahans; but the liberality of the 
people amply suffices for all contingencies of the kind. 
When a man has made some profi.t by trading, or any other 


leaving to her and her only daughter 
nothing bxit the house they now dwelt 
in. She was without any means of 
supi^ort. Having been asked whether 
she did not feel some regret that no- 
thing had been left for her subsist- 
ence, and whether she did not think 
her husband would have behaved 
better in bestowing one-half of his 
money for religious purposes and 
keeping the other half for the main- 
tenance of his family, the old lady 
gently smiled, and said, without 
hesitation or showing the least sign 
of repining, that her husband had 


acted very well and for the best ; tliat 
she and her daughter, by their exer- 
tions, would always bo able to sup- 
port themselves in their humble and 
poor condition. 

In many places tlie traveller’s eyes 
are attracted by the site of a lofty and 
roomy kiaong, adorned with fine 
carvings. When he iiifjuires about 
the individual whose pious libex'ality 
has erected that edifice, he is sur- 
prised and astonished to see him 
living in the poor and wretched house 
which is pointed out to him. 
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way, he will almost infallibly bestow the best portion of 
liis lucre in building a kiaong, or feeding tbe inmates of a 
religions bouse for a few months, or in giving general 
alms to all the recluses of the town. Such liberality, w^hich 
is by no means uncommon, has its root, w^e believe, in a 
strong religious sentiment, and also in the insecurity — 
nay, the danger — of holding property to a large amount. 

When a Talapoin is addressed by a layman, the latter 
assumes the title of disciple; and the former calls him 
simply Tiiga, or supporter. The attitude of the layman iu 
the presence of the ITiongyie is indicative of the venera- 
tion he entertains towards his person. He squats down, 
and he never addresses the yellow-dressed individual 
wdthout joining his hands in token of respect, and raising 
them up with a little motion indicative of intended pros- 
tration. As there is in Burmah a court language, so there 
is a language, or rather a certain number of expressions, 
reserved to designate things used by Talapoins, as well as 
most of the fictions they perform in common with other 
men, such as eating, walking, sleeping, shaving, &c. The 
very turn of the commonest sentence is indicative of re- 
spect when speaking to a Italian. He is called Plira, the 
most honourable term tbe language can afford. His per- 
son is sacred, and no one -would dare to offer him the 
least insult or violence. The influence of the Talapoin 
upon the people is considerable, in proportion to the great 
respect borne to his sacred character. So extraordinary 
has it been on certain occasions, that Phongyies have been 
seen rescuing forcibly from the hands of the police culprits 
on their "way to the place of execution. Ho resistance, 
then, could be made by the policemen without exposing 
themselves to the danger of committing a sacrilege, by 
lifting their hands against them when such an occurrence 
takes"" place. The liberated wretches are then forthwith 
led to the next monastery. Their heads having been 
shaved, they are attired in the yellow garb, and their 
persons become at once sacred and inviolable. 
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The veneration paid to Talapoins during their lifetime 
accompanies them after their death. Their state is con- 
sidered as one of peculiar sanctity. It is sui)posed that 
their very bodies too partake of the holiness inherent in 
their sacred profession. Hence their mortal remains arc 
honoured to an extent scarcely to be imagined. As soon 
as a distinguished member of the brotherhood has given 
up the ghost, his body is opened, the viscera extracted 
and buried in some decent place without any particular 
ceremony, and the corpse embalmed in a very simple 
manner by putting ashes, bran, and other desiccative sub- 
stances into the abdominal cavity. It is then swathed 
with bands of linen, wrapped round it many times, and a 
thick coat of varnish laid upon the whole. On this fresh 
varnish gold leaves are sometimes placed, so that the 
whole body is gilded over from head to feet. When the 
people are poor and cannot afford to buy gold for the above 
purpose, a piece of yellow cloth is considered as the most 
suitable substitute. The body, thus attired, is laid in a 
very massive coffin, made, not with planks, but of a single 
piece of timber hollowed in the middle for receiving the 
earthly frame of the deceased. A splendid cenotaph, 
raised in the centre of a large building erected for the 
purpose, is prepared to support a large chest wherein tlio 
coffin is deposited. The chest is often gilt inside and out, 
and decorated with flowers made of different polished sub- 
stances of various colours. Pictures, such as native artists 
contrive to make, are disposed round the cenotaph. They 
represent ordinarily religious subjects. In this stately 
situation the body remains exposed for several days, nay 
several months, until preparations are completed for the 
grand day of the obsequies. During that period festivals 
are often celebrated about it, hands of music play, and 
people resort in crowds to the spot for the purpose of 
making offerings to defray the expense to be incurred for 
the funeral ceremony. When the appointed day for burn- 
ing the corpse at last arrives, the whole population of 
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the town will be seen flocking in their flnest dresses to 
witness the display of fireworks which takes place on the 
occasion of burning the corpse. A funeral pile of a square 
form is erected on the most elevated spot. Its height is 
about fifteen feet, aud it ends with a small room made for 
receiving the coffin. The corpse having been hoisted up 
and laid in the place destined for its reception, fire is set 
to the pile in a rather uncommon way. An immense 
rocket, placed at a distance of about forty yards, is directed 
towards the i)il6 by means of a fixed rope guiding it 
thereto. Sometimes the rocket is placed on a huge cart, 
and pushed in the direction of the pile. In its erratic and 
uncertain course it happens occasionally that it deviates 
from its course, and plunges into the ranks of the crowd, 
wounding and killing those it meets. As soon as it comes 
in contact with the pile, the latter immediately takes fire 
by means of combustibles heaped for that purpose, and 
the whole is soon consumed. The few remaining pieces 
of bones are religiously collected, and buried in the vicinity 
of some pagoda. Here ends the profound veneration, 
amounting almost to worship, which Buddhists pay to 
their recluses during their life and after their demise. 

Two chief motives induce the sectaries of Buddha to he 
so liberal towards the Talapoins, and to pay them so high 
a respect; viz., the great merits and abundant rewards 
they expect to derive from the plentiful alms they bestow 
upon them, and the profound admiration they entertain 
for their sacred character, austere manners, and purely 
religious mode of life. The first motive originates from 
interested views ; the second has its root in that regard 
men naturally have for persons who distinguish themselves 
from others by a more absolute self-denial, a greater re- 
straint and control of their passions, a renouncement of 
permitted pleasures and sensual gratifications from reli- 
gious motives. According to the fundamental dogma of 
Buddhism, any offering made to, or indeed any action 
done for the benefit of, a fellow-man is deserving of reward 
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during future existences, such as digging a well, building 
a resting-place, a bridge, &c. ; but far more abundant are 
the merits resulting from presenting a Talapoin with 
one or several articles necessary to his daily use, as they 
increase proportionately to the dignity of the person to 
whom the things are offered. We may judge from the 
following instance of the plentiful harvest of merits which 
a supporter of Phongyies is promised to reap hereafter : 
He who shall make an offering of a mendicant’s pot (jr 
Thabeit shall receive as his reward cups and other utensils 
set with jewels ; he shall be exempted from misfortunes and 
calamities, disquietude and trouble ; he shall get without 
labour all that is necessary for his food, dress, and lodging ; 
pleasure and happiness shall be his lot ; his soul shall be 
in a state of steadiness and tranquillity, and his passion 
for the sex shall be considerably weakened. The offering 
of other objects secures to the donor wealth, dignity, high 
rank, pleasure, and an admittance into the fortunate 
countries or seats of the Nats, where all the things are to 
be met with and enjoyed that are calculated to confer on 
man the greatest sum of happiness. The people believe 
unhesitatingly all that is said to them in this respect, and 
they gladly strip themselves of many valuable things in 
order to obtain and enjoy, during coming existences, the 
riches and pleasures promised to them by their liahans. 
The insecurity of property under tyrannical rulers may 
operate to a certain extent in determining people to part 
with their riches, and consecrate them to religious pur- 
poses, rather than see themselves violently deprived of 
them by the odious rapacity of the vile instruments of the 
avarice, tyranny, and cruelty of their heartless luinces and 
governors. 

It can scarcely he a matter of wonder that Buddhists 
so much honour and respect a Talapoin, when we consider 
that, in their opinion, he is a true follower of Buddha who 
strives to imitate his great prototype in the practice of the 
highest virtues, particularly in his incomparable mortifica- 
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tion and self-denial, that he might secure the ascendancy 
of the spiritual principle over the material one, weaken 
passions which are the real causes of the disorder that 
reigns in our soul, and finally disengage her from their 
baneful influences, and from that of matter in general. 
He is exceedingly reserved and abstemious regarding food, 
the use of creatures, and the enjoyment of pleasures, in 
order to secure to reason the noblest faculty of an intelli- 
gent being, a perfect control over the senses. He is indeed 
in the riglit way leading to Neibban, the summit of perfec- 
tion. In the opinion of a Buddhist, nobody can be com- 
pared to a true and fervent Ealian in sterling worth and 
merit. His moral dignity and elevation cast into the 
shade the dazzling splendour that surrounds loyalty. He 
is a pious recluse, a holy personage, a true member of 
the holy Thanga, and deserving, therefore, of the highest 
admiration and respect. 

As a consequence of the profound veneration in which 
Talapoins arc publicly held, they are exempted from con- 
tributing to public charges, tribute, corv^es, and military 
service. It is an immense favour, particularly among the 
nations of eastern Asia, where the rulers look upon their 
subjects as mere slaves and tools under their command for 
executing the absolute orders of their capricious fancy. 
Under the present ruler of Burmah, the fathers and 
mothers of Phongyies are benefited by the fact of their 
sons being in a monastery. They are exempted from pay- 
ing taxes, and are treated with some attention by the 
oflicials who wish to ingratiate themselves in the favour 
of his most Buddhist majesty. They have often the 
honorary affixes joined to their names. 

In concluding this notice, we will briefly sketch the 
actual situation of the Talapoinic order in those parts 
where we have had the opportunity of observing it, and 
will allude to the causes that have operated in seducing 
it into vices, abuses, and imperfections which are lowering 
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it greatly in the opinion of all foreigners and of a few 
well-informed natives. 

The first and principal cause that has hroiight the Society 
into disrepute and opened the door to nnmherless abuses 
is the total absence of discernment in the selection of the 
individuals that seek for an admittance therein. Every 
applicant is indiscriminately received as a member of the 
brotherhood. No previous examination takes place for as- 
certaining the dispositions, capacity, and science of the 
postulant. No inquiry is ever made regarding the motives 
that may have induced him to forsake the world and take 
so imiaortant a step. His vocation is exposed to no trial. 
He has but to present himself and he is sure to be imme- 
diately received, provided he consent to conform exteriorly 
to the usual practices of his brethren. No account is 
taken of his former conduct. The very fact of his apply- 
ing to be admitted into the society of the perfect atones 
amply for all past irregularities. The only respectability 
inherent in the modern Talapoins is that derived from the 
sacred yellow dress he wears. It may aptly be said of him 
that he is monk by the fact of his wearing the canonical 
dress. The houses of the order are, in many instances, 
filled with worthless individuals totally unfit for the pro- 
fession, who have been induced by the basest motives to 
enter into them, chiefly by laziness, idleness, and the liope 
of spending quietly their time beyond the reach of want, 
and without being obliged to work for their livelihood. In 
confirmation of this, I will mention the following instance. 
During the second year of my stay in Burmah, I had with 
me, in the capacity of servant, an old stupid native. On 
a certain day he gravely told me that he intended to leave 
my service and become a Phongyie, I laughed at first at 
what I considered to be very presumptuous and imperti- 
nent language. The old man, however, kept his word. 
Having left my house a few days after our conversation 
on the subject of his new vocation, I heard no more of 
him till it happened a few months after that I met him in 
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a monastery, attired in tlie full dress of a Pliongyie, and 
so proud of Ills new position tliat lie hardly condescended 
to put himself on a footing of ecpiality with his former 
master. 

Ignorance prevails to an extent scarcely to bo imagined 
among the generality of the Idiongyies. I have met with 
a great munlior of laymen who wore incomparably liotter 
informed, and far superior in knowledge to them. Their 
mind is of tlio narrowest compass. Though boixnd by 
their profession to study with particular care tlic various 
tenets of their creed and all that relates to Buddhism, they 
are sadly doiicient in this respect. They have no ardour 
for study. While they read some hook, tliey do it without 
attention or effort to make themselves fully acquainted 
with the contents. There is no vigour in their intellect, 
no comprehensiveness in their mind, no order or connec- 
tion in their ideas. Their reading is of a desultory nature, 
and the notions stored np in their memory are at once in- 
coherent, imperfect, and too often very limited. They pos- 
sess no general or correct views of Buddhism. I never 
met with one who could eml^race the whole system in his 
mind and give a tolerably accurate account of it. The 
only faculty that tliey cultivate with great care is memory. 
It is surprising to hear them repeating by heart the con- 
tents of a book they have studied. As the number of 
books is very limited i]i countries where the art of print- 
ing lias not been introduced, the pupils of the monasteries 
arc compelled to commit to memory the greatest portion 
of the books they study. He who has lived in Burmah 
must have often heard, to his great surprise, laymen re- 
peating, during sometimes a whole hour, formulas in Pali, 
or religious stories in Burmese, which they had learned in 
the school, or when they had put on the monkish habit. 

Phongyies are fond of exhibiting their knowledge of the 
Pah. language, by repeating from memory, and without 
stammering or stumbling, long formulas and sentences; 
but I have convinced myself that very few among them 
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understood even imperfectly a small part of what they 
recited. Those who enjoy popularly a reputation for un- 
common knowledge affect to speak very little, show a great 
reserve, despising as ignorant the j)orson that approaches 
their abodes or holds conversation with them. lUit silence, 
which in a learned man is a sign of moclosty, is too oftcai 
with them a cloak to cover their ignorance, and a. cunning 
device fur disguising inide under tlio garh of hnniility. 
TJio latter virtue, tliough much rccommoudcd in the Wiui, 
is not a favourite one with the Talapoins. It is iud(U‘d 
impossible that they could ever understand or practise it, 
since they are unac(piainted with the two great wiiys that 
lead to it, vh., a profound knowledge of God and a 
thorough knowledge of self. Talapoins, who arc distin- 
guished among their brethren for their great austerity of 
manners and more perfect observance of theii* regulations, 
are the most unpleasiiig beings the wiiter has ever met 
with. 

They are cold, reserved, speaking with affected concise- 
ness : their language is sententious, seasoned with an un- 
common dose of pretension. Sentences falling from their 
lips are half finished, and involved in a mysterious ob- 
scurity, calculated to fill with awe and admiration their 
numerous hearers ; a certain haughtiness and contempt of 
others always shows itself through their affected simplicity 
and humble deportment. Vanity and selfishness, latent 
in their hearts, force themselves on the attention of an 
acute observer. In their manners they are occasionally so 
afiected by a ridiculous reserve that one might be teirii)ted 
to think that their brain is not quite sound. Talapoins, in 
general, entertain a very high idea of their own excdlcnce ; 
and the great respect paid to them hy the people contri- 
butes not a little to foster it, and make them believe that 
nobody on earth can ever be compared to them. To such 
a height has their pride reached that they believe it would 
be derogatory to their dignity to return civility for civility, 
or thanks for the alms people besto-w on them. 
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The most striking feature in the character of the Tala- 
poins is their incomparable idleness. We may say that, 
in this respect, they resemble their countrymen, who are 
very prone to that vice. Two causes of a very different 
nature seem, in our opinion, to act together on the people 
of these countries to imoduce such a result. The first is a 
physical one ; the heat of the climate, coupled with a per- 
l)ctual uniformity in the temperature, producing a general 
relaxation in the whole system, which is never combated 
or coniitcmcted by an opposite action or influence. The 
soGoud cause is a moral one, the tyranny of the despotic 
governments raling over the populations of Eastern Asia. 
Properby is everywhere insecure. He who is suspected of 
being rich is exposed to numberless vexations on the part 
of tlio vile satellites of tyranny, who soon find out some 
apparent pretext for confiscating a part or the whole of his 
properby, or depriving him of hfe, should he dare to offer 
resistance. In such a state of things every one is satisfied 
with the things of first necessity. Want forms the strong- 
est tie that binds together individuals and races, and at the 
same time holds out the most powerful incentive to exer- 
tion. The peoxile of these parts have but few wants, and 
therefore they lack inducement to labour for acquiring 
anything beyond what is strictly necessary. Emulation, 
ambition, the desire of growing rich, which are the Tnain 
springs that move man to exertion, disappear and leave 
him in. an abject and servile indolence, which soon becomes 
his hahitual state, and the grave wherein is entombed all 
his moral energy. 

Like their countrymen, Phongyies are exposed to .the 
influence of the above causes, but their mode of life is a 
third additional reason why they are more indolent than 
others. They have not to trouble or exert themselves for 
the articles required for their subsistence and maintenance ; 
these are abundantly supplied to them by their co-reli- 
gionists. They are bound, it is true, to read, study, and 
meditate; but their ignorance and laziness incapacitate 
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them for such intellectual exercises. They remain during 
the best part of the day sitting in a cross-legged position, 
or reclining, or sleeping, or at least attempting to do so. 
They occasionally resume the vertical position to get rid of 
emvibij one of their deadliest enemies, and hy repeated 
stretchings of arms and legs, and successive yawnings, try 
to free themselves from tliat domestic foe. The teaching 
of their scholars occujdcs a few of them for a short linu*. 
in the morning and in the evening. They are often relieved 
from their mortal ennui hy visitors as idle as tluauselvc^s, 
who resort to their dwellings to kill time in their (*,um])any. 

To keep nj) rcspcctahility before tbe public, the llahans 
assume an air of dignity and reserve. They avoiil all that 
could lead them into dissipation. Exterior continence is 
generally observed, and though there arc occasional tres- 
passes, it would he unfair to lay on them generally the 
charge of incontinence. Their life so far may he considered 
as exemplary. Though partly divested of that open-heart- 
edness which is a peculiar characteristic of their country- 
men, they are tolerably kind and affable with strangers. 
They, however, cannot relinquish in their conversation witli 
them a certain air of superiority, inspired by the atlmiration 
of self and the high opinion they entertain of their exalted 
profession and sacred character. They are unwilling to 
see them sitting unceremoniously close to themselves ; and 
when this cannot he avoided, they seek for an opportunity 
of removing to another place a little more elevated tlian 
that occupied by the visitor, as it would bo highly unbe- 
coming that laymen should ever presume to sit on a level 
with a recluse. Such a step would imply a sort of equality 
between them both, which is never to ho dreamt of. Their 
smooth and qiiiet countenance, their meek deportment, 
are, as it were, slightly fretted with a certain roughness 
and rudeness peculiar to individuals leading a retired life, 
and estranging themselves, to a certain extent, from the 
place of society. 

In the foregoing pages we have endeavoured to give a 
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faitli'M account of the great religions order existing in 
countries where genuine Buddhism is the prevailing creed. 
We have been obliged, for the sake of truth, to mention 
many abuses that have slowly crept into it ; but we never 
entertained the slightest intention of casting a malignant 
contempt or a sneering ridicule upon its members. Most 
sincerely wo pity those unfortunate victims of error and 
superstition who are wasting their time and energies in 
the fruitless pursuit of an imaginary felicity. No language 
can adequately express the ardour and intensity of our 
desires, vsighs, and prayers to hasten the coming of the day 
when the thick mist and dark cloud that encompass their 
souls shall be dissipated, and the Sun of Eighteousness 
shall shed into them his vivifying beams. However de- 
plorable their intellectual blindness may be, we always 
felt that they have a right to be fairly and impartially 
dealt wdth. The religious order they belong to is, after 
all, the greatest in its extent and diffusion, the most ex- 
traordinary and perfect in its fabric and constituent parts, 
and the wisest in its rules and prescriptions, that has ever 
existed either in ancient or modern times without the pale 
of Christianity. 
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ADDENDA. 


Many persons liavc often put to the writer the following 
question: — Is it credible that the founder of Buddhism 
established from the beginning a body of religious, with so 
perfect an hierarchy and so complete an organisation as 
to elicit the wonder and astonishment of all those who 
contemplate it with a serious attention? No doubt, 
Buddhists attribute to Gaudama all the regulations con- 
tained in the Patimauk, or the book of the mfranchise- 
ment ; they maintain that the contents of Cambawa, or 
book for the ordination of Patzins, have been arranged by 
the same hand. But the absurdity of such an assertion 
cannot fail to strike the eyes of even a superficial observer. 
These two books, with their elaborate divisions and sub- 
divisions, must have been gradually prepared and arranged 
at an epoch when Buddhism had taken deep root and 
spread its hranches far and wide, and had become the 
dominant religion in the countries where it is flourishing. 
To confer splendour on the admittance of individuals into 
the body of monks, the rules of the Cambawa were 
enacted. To render the life of religious an object of 
greater veneration in the eyes of the community, the 
regulations of the Patimauk were devised, and were very 
likely brought, by a slow process, to the state of com- 
pleteness we see them at present. 

Though Gaudama had nothing to do with the redaction 
of the books under examination, he is, nevertheless, the 
author of the principal and most important regulations. 

VOL. II. X 
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It is in tlie Thoots or instructions lie lias delivered on 
different occasions that we must search for discovering 
the germ and origin of the principal points contained in 
the Patimauk and the Cambawa. At the conclusion of 
many of his instructions we find some hearers believing in 
him, and applying for admittance into the society of his 
disciples. When he approved of their dispositions, the 
applicants had but to renounce the ordinary pursuits of 
life, exchange their dress for the one regularly prescribed, 
and engage to live in a state of strict chastity : they then 
became at once members of the Thanga, without having to 
go through a prescribed ordeal. Faith in Buddha on the one 
hand, and on the other willingness to live in poverty and 
chastity, were the only requisites for obtaining admittance 
into the spiritual family of Buddha. The applicants were 
obliged to live in poverty, and depend for their food on 
the alms they could procure by begging. Hence they 
were called Bickus, or mendicants. They had to wear a 
dress made with rags picked up in cemeteries and stitched 
together. They placed themselves under the guidance of 
Gaudama, and denied to themselves all sensual gratifi- 
cations. Such were the first and principal obligations 
imposed on the new converts who embraced a religious 
life. The Bickunies, or women who had embraced the 
holy profession, were gradually subjected to the same 
regulations. The minor details of the rule were intro- 
duced as consequences flowing from the general principles. 
This has been the work of time, and perhaps of one of 
the councils. 

It does not appear from the instructions of Gaudama 
that the steps of the hierarchy were defined and fixed by 
liim, as they have subsequently been. We remark in the 
assembly, the Bickus, or mendicants, constituting the great 
mass of the religious, then the Them, or, as the Burmans 
write it, Mathera, the ancients, or members of the assembly 
distinguished by their age and proficiency in learning and 
virtue, and the Aryias, or those who had made the greatest 
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progress in meditation and contemplation, and had entered 
into the current of perfection. 

It has been asked also whether those who had reached 
one of the four Meggas — that is to say, who had become a 
Thautapan, a Sakadagam, &c. — were always members of the 
Thanga, and could not live in the world. From tlie tenor 
of certain passages in the life of Gaudama we see that 
many pious laymen became Thautapan, Rakadagam, and 
oven Anogani; that is to say, followed tlie three first 
Meggas, though they continued to live in the world. The 
father of Buddha, King Tiioodaudana, the lather of Katha 
and many others, reached one of the above-mentioned 
states, though they continued to follow the ordinary pur« 
suits of life. This fact deserves attention, because it shows 
that the institutions of Gaudama rested on a broad basis, 
and that a life in the world was not an obstacle to follow- 
ing the ways of perfection. 
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SAT. 


In a note on the hTats, the writer, having expressed the 
opinion that the word “ hTat/' used 'by Burmans, was de- 
rived from the Sanscrit term Nath, which means lord, 
Major Pliayre gave it as his decided opinion that the 
expression was a purely Burmese one, not at all derived 
from the Sanscrit. Leaving aside the etymological ques- 
tion, of which it may he said that adhuc sich jiulice lis cd, 
we are happy to communicate to the reader the following 
reflections that have come from the pen of that dis- 
tinguished scholar, who is so intimately acquainted "with 
all that relates to Buddhism. 

''The modern Burmans acknowledge the existence of 
certain heings which, for want of a better term, we will 
call ' almost spiritual beings.' They apply to them the 
name Nat. Now, according to Burmese notions, there are 
two distinct bodies or systems of these creatures. Tlie 
one is a regularly-constituted company, if I may say so, 
of which Thagya Meng is the chief. Most undoubtedly 
that body of 'Nat' was unknown to the Burmans until 
tliey became Buddhists. Those are the real Dewah or 
Dewata. 

“ But the other set of Nats are the creatures of the 
indigenous system, existing among all the wild tribes 
bordering on Burmah. The acknowledgment of these 
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beings constitutes ihdr only worship. On these grounds 
I consider that the Burmese acknowledged and wor- 
shipped such beings before they were converted to 
Buddhism. 

''Now, if tliey acknowledged such beings, they, no 
doubt, had a name for them, similar in general import to 
the ‘ fairy, clf,' and so on among the inhabitants of Britain 
for bcdngB of a (piasbspiritual nature. I may observe 
there is a coinjdcte analogy in the state of Burmese belief 
in the. existence of such beings and that which prevailed 
formerly in Europe, and some remnants of which may be 
found even now existing among the iinediicated. I mean 
that before the Anglo-Saxon tribes were converted to 
Christianity the belief in fairies and elfs wms universal. 
With Christianity came a belief in a different order of 
spiritual beings, and with that a new name derived from 
the Latin, angel This is somewdiat analogous to the 
state of things among the Burmese before and after their 
conversion to Buddhism. 

" But to return to the Burmese, They, wdien they 
received Buddhism, appear to have generally retained 
their vernacular name for the beings called in Bali De^oa, 
Why this should be done is certainly not apparent. Why 
have the English and all Teutonic nations retained the 
ancient name Evil, and spirits, though they adopted with 
Christianity a new term for good spirits generally? I 
allude to the term D&vil, which, there is no doubt, is 
jddlologically connected with that Pali word Dew-a or 
Dcv-^. 

" Eegarding the meaning of the word Nat in Pali, I 
have no Pali dictionary, but I have the ordinary Oordoo 
Dictionary, which includes all ordinary Sanscrit words. I 
find there the Sanscrit word ‘Nath,’ and the meaning 
rendered ‘master, husband, lord.’ There is nothing to 
show that it refers to any supernatural being, but is only a 
term of respect. As sucli it might in Pali be made appli- 
cable to Nats. In Burmese, the people who lelieve in 
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Kats seldom use that word, hut some honorific phrase. 
Some fishermen I knew quarrelled about their shares in a 
pool of water. In the case they constantly referred to 
the share of the ^ Ashing-gyee/ who was no other than the 
presiding Nat of the said pool/' 
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